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The danger of nuclear war is prob¬ 
ably greater now than at any pre¬ 
vious time. The accelerating arms 
race, together with changes in the 
international scene, continue to 
"destabilize" the equilibrium be¬ 
tween the major nuclear powers 
■.. Although the change may not 
have been very widely noticed, 
nuclear planning has moved 
dangerously away from the 
straightforward' deterrent concep¬ 
tion, which obtained for many 
years, of “mutual assured destruc¬ 
tion", towards policies based on 
the expectation of fighting a nuc¬ 
lear war and, supposedly, winning 

The interesting thing about the 
above three statements, the first In- 
nerenily improvable, the second a 
MjHroversial half-truth, and the third 
simply false, is that they have not 
been made by some itinerant CND 
nedge-preacher, but by one of our 
e ? in ®"VP hiloso P he rs. Professor 
£? ( rd W ,l,ms . now Provost of 
£52 College. Cambridge. They 
appear in his preface to Jeff McMa- 

S* , British ■ Nuclear 

weapons: For and Againii, They are, 


however, very typical of pronounce¬ 
ments being made throughout the 
Western world by alarmed laymen 
who are bcginmg to discover some of 
the facts or life in the nuclear age 
and. inevitably, getting a lot of them 
wrong. 

Those of us who have been trying 
to monitor these developments over 
the past twenty-five years have no 
doubt become blas6 and insensitive 
and need waking up at regular inter¬ 
vals. But it is not self-evident, for 
example, that the danger of nuclear 
war is any greater now than it was at 
the time of the Cuba Missile Crisis 
twenty years ago; or that the arms 
race is “accelerating" beyond the 
which was normal in, say, the 
1950s and 60s; or that a situation fn 
which the Soviet Union had acquired 
a lead over the United States in 
every branch of weaponiy, nuclear 
and conventional, as they had by the 
end of the 1970s, was one of stable 
equilibrium; or that the concept of 
deterrence by “mutual assured des¬ 
truction'" really did prevail for very 
long, or indeed that it was ever quite 
so "straightforward" as the Provost 
of King’s suggests; or, finally, that 
there is anything very new about 

f iolicies “based on the expectation of 
ighting a nuclear war". Such policies 
were made explicit by Robert McNa¬ 
mara in a series of much-quoted 
statements exactly twenty years ago, 
and have been implicit in American 
strategic planning since the early 
1950s. Nor is there any cause to 
suppose from the great mass of avail¬ 
able evidence that the Soviet Union 
has ever had any different expecta¬ 
tion. Ever since nuclear weapons 
were developed their possessors nave 
had plans for their use. The idea that 
we have only recently been driven 
out of an Eden of nuclear stability by 
American hawks Rnxious to fight a 
nuclear war, preferably in Europe, is 
not one that stands up to critical 
examination. 

But something has certainly 
changed; and that is the world ba¬ 
lance of military power. The extent 
of that change is a matter of con¬ 
troversy, American hawks overrating 
it as grotesquely as it has been 
underrated by European doves. But 
the basic reality is undeniable. 
Whether or not the Soviet Union has 
achieved “strategic superiority", the 
United States has lost it. Even if the 
figures, notoriously unreliable as 


By Michael Howa rd 

. ‘ he y ® re - did not bear this out. the 
i ^"j cncans believe they have lost it 

1 and wo rmmrl _ 


must expect to be regarded as such. 

This is something new. We have 
been told before that the United 
States was in danger of losing its 
strategic superiority, notably at the 
time of the Sputnik launching, the 
Gaither Committee and the noto¬ 
rious ‘ missile gap" in 1957-62. Now 
we are informed that it has actually 
happened. And now that it has hap¬ 
pened, we can see that such “stabil¬ 
ity as we believed we enjoyed in the 
SJJ* decades after the Second 
World War was based, not on any 
presumption of “mutual assured des¬ 
truction", but on ofie of such over¬ 
whelming American nuclear sup¬ 
remacy that any first use of nuclear 
weapons by the Soviet Union could 
effectively be discounted; whereas a 
threat of first use by the West to 
counter a Soviet conventional attack 
appeared quite convincing. 

Under such circumstances the 
American “nuclear guarantee" to 
Western Europe - the promise that 
the United States would help to de¬ 
fend its Nato allies even at the risk 
of suffering the effects of nuclear war 
on its own territory - seemed 
altogether credible, and the deploy¬ 
ment, and threatened first use, of 
“theatre nuclear weapons" was ao 
acceptable and necessary part of the 
strategy of deterrence. But with the 
Soviet achievement of parity at every 
level - “strategic" missiles of inter¬ 
continental range, “theatre” nuclear 
weapons that can fire into Europe 
from outside, “tactical” nuclear 
weapons, for use on the battlefield, 
to say nothing of conventional forces 
- the threat of “first use” by the 
West at any level now appears 
suicidal, and renewed doubt has 
been Cast on the effectiveness of the 
whole mechanism of hudear doterr- 
ence as it has developed over the 
past thirty years. 

These doubts do not mean that 
"the dancer of war is probably great¬ 
er now than at any previous times”; 
unless one believes, with the Com¬ 
mittee on the Present Danger in the 
United States, that the Sotfet Union 
perceives “a window of opportunity” 
which it proposes to exploit in order 
to achieve its ambitions of world 


conquest. Yel those who are most 
vociferous in warning us against the 
imminent danger of war see that 
danger as coming, not from Soviet 
adventurism, but from a United 
Stales that is at present loudly be- 
wailing its strategic inferiority. Mr 
McMahan is, unfortunately, not un¬ 
typical when he writes in his book 
about America’s "serious . . . inten¬ 
tion to use Europe as the battlefield 
for its war with the Soviet Union"; 
but if we are to take American alar¬ 
mists’ assessments of Soviet strength 
at all seriously, the United States is 
in no position to contemplate war 
with the Soviet Union, in Europe or 
anywhere else, and will not be for 
many years to come. 

The commonsensical reaction to 
these developments is to declare the 
whole situation ludicrously exagger¬ 
ated and to deny, os Henry Kissinger 
did when he still occupied a position 
of responsibility ana power, that 
“strategic superiority" in an age of 
nuclear plenty can mean anything at 
all; to accept that the consequences 
of nuclear war, on however small a 
scale, are so dreadful that no nation, 
however powerful and ruthless, will 
ever risk initiating it so long as there 
is a finite possibility of suffering 
directly from its consequences, ft 
everyone took this robust attitude 
there would be little to worry about. 

Unfortunately there are a very 
large number of people who, like 
Bernard Williams, do not. Their 
views extend over a spectrum, 
beyond one end of which we find a 
desire to re-create the American 
strategic superiority of the 1950s, and 
beyond the other the hope of build¬ 
ing a new world order in which all 
nations will happily live together in a 
state of military nakedness and the 
young child wifi play in the cockat¬ 
rice’s den. Within the spectrum of 
more realistic possibilities, opinions 

make nuclear deterrence credible by 
avoiding the inevitability of the holo¬ 
caust that at present makes it incredi¬ 
ble ; through those who seek to make 
the use or nuclear weapons unneces¬ 
sary by improving conventional or 
unconventional defences; to those 
members of. the European Peace 
Movements who are prepared to ac¬ 
quiesce In Soviet strategic superiority 
and dismantle any Weapons-systems 


on their soil that the Soviet Union 
might regard as "provocative”. The 
latter bear eloquent if unwitting wit- 
* to political dividends that 
the development of nuclear superior¬ 
ity brings in its wake. 

It would save a great deal of trou¬ 
ble if everyone who wished to inform 
themselves about this debate, let 
alone take part in it, were to read 
Lawrence Freedman's magisterial yet 
lively study on The Evolution of 
Nuclear Strategy, if only to remind 
themselves how often we have been 
round this particular track before. 
Disdaining the tones of apocalyptic 
denunciation in which these issues 
are increaslpgfyr discussed, Professor 
Freedman reminds us of much that is 
too easily forgotten. Originally It was 
believed that nuclear weapons could 
maintain an American imperium 
almost indefinitely. Even after the 
Soviet Union had revealed the naive¬ 
ty of this assumption by exploding 
both nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons, expectations of continuing 
nuclear superiority were used to jus¬ 
tify the economical strategy of “mas¬ 
sive retaliation", until the Sputnik 
scare in 1957 triggered off the 
panicky over-reaction that so closely 
parallels that of our own time. 

In the early 1960s the acceptance 
of strategic parity, and with it of 
mutual nuclear deterrence, set on 
foot the search for practicable means 
of using military force, whether 
offensively or defensively, in “limited 
wars”; and there was at least as 
much discussion of “limited nuclear 
options" between 1958 and 1964 as 
there has been more recently. Mr 
McNamara brought to the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence a whole quiverful 
of options, nuclear and conventional, 
most of them forged by Rand Cor¬ 
poration. America’s European allies 
found most of them militarily un- 

the Increasing United States involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam, made McNamara 
settle instead for the concept of 
“mutually assured destruction" which 
the development of stable second- 
strike delivery systems appeared to 
make possible. 

. In fact that concept masked a mas¬ 
sive nnd increasing American nuclear 
superiority, largely deriving from the 
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development uf MIRVs, which post- 
if il (htl not entirely prevent, 
tlie asking uf disagreeable* uucMiriiis 
.is tu what wnulil happen il deterr- 
cnee failed. Freedman quotes one 
PcirlieuTnrIy ircnclum critique: 

Although con mu miy called a 
“strategy”, "assured de struct inn" 
was by itself (lie antithesis of n 
strategy. Unlike any strategy that 
ever preceded it throughout the 
history of armed conflict, it ceased 
to he useful precisely where milit¬ 
ary strategy is supposed to come 
intu effect: at the edge of war. 

Serious criticism of the doctrine 
was also .postponed by the priority 


blows against the political and econo¬ 
mic centres n( the industrialized 
world", lord Zuckcniutii, in his brief, 
but immensely powerful study Nuc¬ 
lear Illusion eiiiil Reality, is yet more 
emphatic. As Chief Scientific Advis¬ 
er to the Ministry uf Defence he has 
observed the failure uf all attempts 
U> integrate nuclear weapons into the 
defence of Western Europe. Ail stu¬ 
dies have shown their destructive 
power to he inconceivably dispro¬ 
portionate to whatever object they 
were intended to achieve. An expert 
on the effect of explosives himself, 
he spells out what n 'limited nuclear 
option" would mean: 


inevitably given to the real war 
which the united Suites was fighting 
in Vietnam from 1964 to 1974, But 
as soon as that was over, n new 
Secretary for Defence, James Schle- 
singer, began once again tu discuss a 
“strategy of options’^ that would, as 
he andT others at the lime put it. 

S resent the President, in the event of 
nvfet aggression, with “alternatives 
to genocide", in Fact. as critics within 
the Administration have since 
pointed out, the American targeting 
system hud always contained plenty 
of such alternatives, and the picture 
painted by critics of MAD as nn 
ulteriv immoral strategy involving 
the destruction of cities ns the sole 
available response to any hostile 
military move was libclioitsfy untrue. 
But the problem remained and still 
remains: what do you do if deterr¬ 
ence does fail? What kind of re¬ 
sponse is appropriate to an enemy 
attack, whether conventional or nuc¬ 
lear? And if the enemy were to 
launch a pre-emptive first strike, how 
do you ensure the survival not only 
of your retaliatory forces, but of the 
command and control apparatus that 
could ensure their use for anything 
short of genocide? 

Freedman describes, both lucidly 
and comprehensively, the process by 
which we reached our present pre¬ 
dicament. While justly criticizing 
most of the thinkers with whom he 
deals for taking the political 
framework of strategy for granted 
and becoming “infatuated with the 
microscopic analysis of military tech¬ 
nology and the acquisition of equip¬ 
ment by the forces on both sides’', ‘ 
he concludes that in spite of all the 
absurdities of the analysts,.nuclear 
deterrence works. It is., he suggests, 
•“a viable policy, even If it is hot 
credible. The Emperor Deterr¬ 
ence may have no clothes, but,he is 
still Emperor, 1 ' Lawrence Marlin* in 
his Keith Lectures, came to the same 
conclusion and cites another popular 
image to express U: "if you know of . 
•a better 'ole, go to it”. 

Professor Martin’s exposition of 
the problems Qf nuclear deterrence, 
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ground than he was able to explore 
in depth, and trailed his coat'with a 
tendentious denial : that' any such 
thing as an. arms race existed, and 
with a hurried, not very convincing 
defence of the British independent 
deterrent. His critique of the concept 
of "Mutually Assured Destruction” 
also contained some unguarded state¬ 
ments. He complained that if-it were' 
really implemented, “nuclear forces 
. would become good only for neutra¬ 
lizing other nuclear forces”. Many of 
us believe that this is all they are 
good for, and any attempt to provide 
them with further political utility, 
would. need to be very carefully 

■ argued indeed.: ■ 

.^Ut Warik'did. aet piit -Very fRijTy, 
the. rilob.lertt of nudpiK deleftdiicd as 

■ we^haV^ c'orisidered it 1 above' It ■ 
would, he shjd, r : ■ r " ■ 

; be .Irresponsible not ■ to have plans 
• for trying to limit the damage once 
nuclear.Weapons are used. So long. 
!. as;.; deterrence exists, there is no: 

- denying; It may. faU.'UktJ' ; aU-' 
/nuclear idetertence strategies, the 
idea of . lirnited.. nuclear options is 
intended, npt to fight, war but to, 
on! and thereby avert. 
iey;. provide) a few 
4s . j i on; the 
slope 

h ; Admitted: that lie^ did "not 
. any:.4xeessive confidence 
n theldea*,, and ..Freedman, is- still' 

[Ca^WfaMy- Kas. yet.tq; be ;dev[sed: 
tyralv&Sffll hot;forty ah-.cno'rtnd^ 


i'r If one could concentrate into one 
g Focal point and one focal moment 
it .ill (he destruction which Britain 
iv suffered in World War 11, the pic- 
i- hire would not be ns bad as the 

a one that needs to be conjured up 
is when one talks of the explosion of 
1 . a single megaton warhead over n 
if city. 

s Beside:., .uiictr only “illter despeni- 
i Iron and fear could lead one side in a 
! conflict to n 'rational* decision to use 
> ii nuclear weapon ... if one wnr- 
’ head, who not more than one?" 

| Lord Zuckerman adheres to the 
, good oid view, scorned by Martin, 
that nuclear weapons arc good for 
nothing except neutralizing other 
nuclear weapons, and that they “eim 
neither prevent war nor defend in 
war". “There is no alternative", he 
concludes, "to our deploying enough 
properly armed conventional forces 
to fight, if it ever became necessary, 
a real war.” And the development of 
such forces, he argues, is inhibited 
not only by the obsession with usable 
nuclear weapons but by the ludicrous 
sophistication of weapons systems 
that has been making all convention¬ 
al armament impossibly expensive 
and almost beyond the' capacity of 
human skills either to manipulate or 
to maintain. For this he blames the 
determined ingenuity of technologists 
in wcapons-establishments, who have 
been driving armed forces and gov¬ 
ernments on to ever more costly and 
elaborate projects. A moratorium on 
Research and Development is, in 
Zuckerman's view, the first essential 
step lo effective arms control. 

Mary KBldor .in The Baroque 
Arsenal focuses on the same phe¬ 
nomenon, but attributes it : rather 
more convincingly to deeper structu¬ 
ral causes. She finds these in a com-' 
hinatton of the conservatism of the 
military, who cannot visualize any 
weapons system other than those 
they have been brought up to use, 
and the dynamics of a capitalist sys- 

• tern whose effectiveness depends 
upon continuous Innovation. Thus, 
.battleships were . developed ever 
neater fn size and more formidable 
In armament, only to fall victim to 
the more cost-effective submarine- 
launched torpedo or the bomber air¬ 
craft. Bombers in their turn became 
the object of even increasing elabora¬ 
tion, long after the advent of missiles 
that could shoot them out of the sky. 
Such developments, argues Ms Kal- 
dor, are not only militarily absurd 
but also economically corrupting, 
drawing research and - development 
away, from the civilian sector and 
militarizing the economy both of the 
industrial nations and of the Third 
World; whose regimes become as a 
result increasingly corrupt and 
oppressive, exacerbating the tensions 
out of which conflicts, and very 
probably wars, wilt arise. 

Kafdor uses a very broad brush, 
qnd her,(pore sweeping, .economic 
cono|ua[pns may not stand:up to ex-, 
pert aijalysis^She rievet..examines In*; 
arty- detail, for example, hoW the'; 
procurement system; in'.this country, 

. actually works. She also Unconscious¬ 
ly propounds one or two remarkable 
paradoxes. .She complains about the 
/cc«y relationship” of armaments 
, firms .vyitlUhe gOverpmeht; “the idea 
of the arms comppnles us national . 
institutions”.; . bin “national institu¬ 
tions” wfl$ exactly wlmt' on earlier • 
-generation of' socialists considered. 
that i nrmhmpnts; firmsqlight to be; ., 
NOitperdoesshe examine some of 
tho more,. positive Implications of 
fhese developments foj inter national 
stability.■ Are countries orihed with 
these, expensive monsters, whiefi'pah 

• nitlVv wltri rllfftnliliu. r td>,JAnJI _— 


lor war; expensive ami wasteful 
certainly, but greatly preferable tu the 
. real thing? Proliferation of these ex¬ 
pensive toys ro the Third World bus nut 
anywhere produced any great incen¬ 
tive to use them. 

Ms Kaldor would probably not 
agree. Production and possession of 
the weapons system, she maintains, 
results in 

u .series of interlocking and ever- 
widening vicious circles in which 
economic instability, conflict, and 
armament spur each other on to¬ 
wards some drastic outcome. ■ . ■ 
The vicious circle of military 
spending, low growth, and repres¬ 
sion may have already propelled 
the Soviet Union towards a new 
adventurism, which may have been 
partly responsible for the invasion 
of Aghamstan. 

Well, so it may. But it may also 
have been responsible for the con¬ 
gealed immobilism that (pace the 
Guiutiitiec on the Present Danger) 
lias been far more characteristic of 
Soviet military policy over the past 
five years than any kind of “adven¬ 
turism". Massive arms expenditure is 
usually bad and wfir is even worse, 
but one cannot conclude in quite so 
sweeping a fashion that the one 
necessarily leads to the other. 

McMahan in British Nuclear 
Weapons: For an ft Against is far 
more rigorous in his approach. He is 
clearly a trained philosopher, and it 
is a ‘pleasure to watch him make 
mincemeat out of a number of sacred 
cows. He labours, it is true, under 
some strange misconceptions. One 
we have already considered: that the 
United States has “the intention to 
use Europe as the battlefield in its 
war with the Soviet Union". Note 
well that “its"; sa petite guerre d lui. 
The Pentagon, McMahan implies, 
has decided, for obscure reasons of 
its own, that it wants to fight a 
nuclear war somewhere and Europe 
happens to be a convenient battle¬ 
field. Even the best philosophers 
would profit from a minimal know¬ 
ledge of history, and it would not 
have taken much research to show 
McMahan that the Americans joined 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion on the urging of Western 
Europe powers who felt too weak to 
defend themselves after the Second 
World War; that they introduced 
battlefield nuclear weapons because 
the Europeans were unwilling to go 
to the expense and trouble of provid¬ 
ing for their own conventional de¬ 
fence; and that the present ill- 
advised TNF project was devised to 
reassure West Europeans that a nuc¬ 
lear war would not be confined to 
their territory, but that any Soviet 
first-strike against Europe would trig¬ 
ger off unacceptable escalation. One 
does not even require this degree of 
historical expertise to observe that 
the only conceivable cause for war in 
Europe, nuclear or otherwise, would 
be a Soviet military attack. Why 
therefore does McMahan and those 
who think like him consider that this 
would be the Americans' war? 

There are other oddities about the 
hook, including the belief that Polar¬ 
is missiles were equipped with single 
warheads until the Chevaline pro¬ 
gramme provided them with more, 
and a pervading assumption that the 
defence of the United Kingdom can 
be considered in isolation from the 
Continent of Europe - anachronistic 
enough in 1939 if not 1914, today a 
total absurdity. But the issue of Bri¬ 
tain's nuclear weapons programme in 
itself can be fairly examined in suite 
of all this, and on the whole McMa¬ 
han does so, reaching conclusions 
that will command wide support. Bri¬ 
tain. he considers, should abandon 
her nuclear weapons programme, re¬ 
placing it with a substantially in¬ 
creased effort in conventional de¬ 
fence, but continue to rely on an 
American nuclear capability and 
therefore remain within the Alliance. 
One can agree with this while doubt¬ 
ing McMahan's expectation that it 
would in any way reduce the risk of 
war or Britain's vulnerability in the 
event of war; or indeed believing 
that that risk is anywhere near so 
great as he believes. It would simply 
Be a more sensible way of spending 
our money. 

On the need to improve “conven- 
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By Bryan Ranft was never an . extreme blue-water 
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■; mythology; a country whose political he had spught to educate. He had 
leaders, were committed; to maintain- fW recognized the need for ded- 
,. tng;a navy superior to that of any * iVe battle but had argued that the 
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lional forces and so diminish re. 
lance on a dccreasingly credible nuc- 
ear threat, uli these writers aeree 
Indeed a massive consensus ancean 
to be developing on this point on 
both sides of the Atlantic and acro« 
the political spectrum. There is aim 
general agreement that this must not 
mean pouring more money mi 0 
Mary Kaldor s Baroque Arsenal but 
trying to exploit the new technology 
to improve defensive weapons - whu 
Alastair Buchan twenty years ago 
described as a “Manhattan Project" 
for conventional defence. Such pro¬ 
jects enn be ovcr-romanticized. 
There is a belief among more radical 
thinkers that Europe can be de¬ 
fended simply by embattled farmers 
armed with PGMs and that Britain 
could hold out on her own if only we 
could develop enough mobile sur¬ 
face-to-air missiles to defend her 
ports. But the exaggeration of ideas 
does not invalidate them, and such 
scenarios are no less plausible than 
some of those, which one does in¬ 
deed find on the wilder banks of the 
Hudson, for fighting controlled nuc¬ 
lear wars. 

Which brings us back to our start¬ 
ing-point. Deterrence policy at pre¬ 
sent is not based on “the expectation 
of fighting a nuclear war and, sup¬ 
posedly, winning it". Indeed, such 
aspirations are probably very much 
less general today, thanks to tbe 
achievement by the Russians of nuc¬ 
lear parity, than they were in the 
time of McNamara. But the dilemma 
stated by Professor Martin still re¬ 
mains. So long as there is deterrence 
there is no denying it may fail; and 
“it would be Irresponsible not to 
have plans for trying to limit the 
damage once nuclear weapons are 
used". If we are to remain depen¬ 
dent on the nuclear power of the 
United States, there is an obligation 
on us to be constructive in our critic¬ 
isms of their policies, or at the very 
least to understand what they are 
trying to do. But there is a yet more 
urgent obligation: to ensure that our 
own weakness and inadequacy does 
not put the Americans into the hor¬ 
rifying position of having to contem¬ 
plate using nuclenr weapons first. 


the most effective methods of protec¬ 
tion. He cannot be justly blamed for 
failing to foresee the German unres¬ 
tricted submarine campaign, a failure 
which he shared with virtually all 
political and naval opinion, but hu. 
scepticism about the use of convoy 
was based -on an erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of past wars. 

Donald Schurman's oim is not to 
summarize Corbett’s historical and 
strategic writing, something which he 
has already accomplished \ri his The 
Education of a Navy (1965), but to 
illuminate the complex interaction of 
Corbett’s many roles: . academic 
historian, strategic analyst, propagan¬ 
dist for Jackie Fisher and the Royal 
Navy, and . finally official historian.' 
Working very largely from Corbetts 
private papers, he makes clear for. 
the first time the extent and limita¬ 
tions of Corbett's public support for 
Fisher's reforms and his later activi¬ 
ties inside the government machine 
in the presentation of the Admir¬ 
alty's case in the strategic debates on 
the eve of the First World War. He 
shows .conclusively that Corbetts 
skill In formulating ’ and drafting 
arguments partially compensated for 
the absentee of a trained naval staff- 
This continued during the war ana 
Corbett’s most direct impact upon- 
strategy was his drafting of tne 
Admiralty’s general .instruction o 
Jellicoe, embodying his own-mam 
Strategic principle. Britain s survival . 
depended on the denial of the use pi 
the North Sea and the. Atlantic to 
the German navy, and there was no 
point in fighting a fleet achon in 
which .the. Grand Fleet might meat 
Such losses as fo put this denial a 
risk) This was to; be the dominant 
idea behind Jellicpe's conduct at Jut- • 
land and. it is not surprising that m 
his official history Corbett emerges 
as a Jellicoe' supporter against tne 

critics who-asserted that he had been ; 
too’ cautious^ ; • 

’. This :1s not ari ,easy book to -read , 
but it certainly adte substantially-^ , 
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A reticent city 


By Al an Hollinghurst 

E. M- FORSTER: 

Alexandria: A History and a Guide 
279 pp. Michael Haag, P.O. Box 369, 
London. NW3 4ER. £K.95 (paper¬ 
back. £5.95). 
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As there is nothing to see in Alexan¬ 
dria. a guide-book is especially 
necessary. It is necessury, too, of 
course, in the south of Egypt, as an 
explicator, a reader of hieroglyphics 
And a welcome prompt on dales and 
dynasties: but there there is so much 
io see. The traveller who, stunned by 
the colossal temples or Upper Egypt 
and the visionary abstraction of the 
Nubian desert, glutted with the trea¬ 
sures of the Egyptian Museum and 
(he mosques ana madrasas of Cairo, 
resorts to Alexandria, finds an 
anonymous and depressing town in 
which n Wonder of the World is the 
mere basement of what it once was, 
and Pompey's Pillar is the most bath¬ 
etic of monuments. In Baedeker, 
Alexandria merits a meagre seven- 
leen pages, whilst the temple of Kar- 
nak alone requires twenty-one. Both 
these ’places are historical enoiiah. 
but in Alexandria the history nas 
largely disappeared and is still dis¬ 
appearing as its polyglot culture and 
confluence of Mediterranean, Afri¬ 
can and Eastern worlds are in¬ 
creasingly Arabized and robbed of 
character. Apart from the sea-bath¬ 
ing, the only interest of the town for 
the modern visitor will live in the 
realm of historical imagination. 
Hence the urgent need for a guide¬ 
book. to render the modern place 
transparent and to reveal beneath it 
the significant features of its past. 

Forster's History and Guide, just 
reprinted, is ideal; History in the 
first half. Guide in the second, the 
two. keyed together with cross-refer- 
nng notes which precisely mime the 
connections the visitor must make, 
between physical and imaginative 
tourism. An unusually generous pro¬ 
vision of maps traces both the tour¬ 
ist s route and the invisible city of 
he past which lies beneath. The His- 
[ory takes the typically Bloomsburian 
P™ ,°t a pageant or. procession, 
inough in this case it perhaps has a 
precedent in the ancient List of 
Kings in the temple of Seti I at 
ADydos, an important carved depic- 
Q v.he pharaonic succession from 
oa earlier period; Forsfer achieves 
war and animated distinctions pf 
one Ptolemy From another, and 
intersperses .succinct essays on Gre- 
®£Egyptian and Islamic thought, 
JSpwgy ®rtd art'. Then comes what 
over Irenslation of a 
£2?".,® Forster’s- friend Cavafy, 
Abandons Antony*’, 
'('bmates the .elegiac and 
memory-laden experience which the 
city represents both historically and. 
nff ny ’ R*»"ally» forming a link 
f S,^thodical and eminently use- 

iJfln b A?^ i Wa S' first published in 
■ the ^Alexandria. Soon.afterwards 
it., rofOHbed Forster that 

in fcduion had been destroyed 
and 00 subse- 
rSprf r?u din f 11 Intact ® fter having 
insurance money they 

'iberatef^ Av burn the hooka de- 
edition « ■ ^ ??cond Alexandrian 
AifflJW ,n 1938,- and an 
in 1961. This latest 
• Britain n to he published in 
-htins.®' a J d Ij includes notes which 

" a, '\ desai P u ™ ° r 
‘ * adas . to the b °° k 

; ^da^Jpl, and iS e publisher;a post- 
Durrrifi? his own debt tp 

t0 kn0JV the city. 
hfi fltiptations from 


pused with one which posits the sub¬ 
jective experience of the writer as in 
itself a kind of travel-guide, a stan¬ 
dard not simply of observation hut of 
sensibility, which the reader must 
aspire to live up to. “Yes." Michael 
Haag udmits. “I had arrived far. far 
too Tate at the Cecil Hotel ... and 
like Durrell 3nd like Antony before 
him I reflected on that exile to which 
we are abandoned by the passage of 
time. This is what haunts you in 
Alexandria," Such writing, and the 
quoted fictions of Durrell and 
Neguib Mahfouz, illustrate a tend¬ 
ency to read a place through u book, 
as one might read Dublin through 
Joyce or llliers through Proust; but 
beyond that the innately literary na¬ 
ture of these experiences of Alexan¬ 
dria emphasizes thut it is a city of 
ghosts, where the writer counteracts 
the lack of present interest not only 
with history but with an orchestra¬ 
tion of feeling. 

Nothing of this happens in Fors¬ 
ter’s part of the book, needless to 
say. Forster's personal reticence is a 
perfect complement lo that civic in¬ 
expressiveness beneath which lie de¬ 
tects the shapes of the past. His own 
enigma, however, is never disclosed, 
though Lawrence Durrell, alerted 
perhaps by the knowledge that this 
was tne case, suggests that Forster 
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Victoria Terminus, Bombay, the headquarters of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
designed by F. W. Stevens, 1878: reproduced front the book reviewed below.- 


Forster 


The quintessential past 


m 




■ oi bourse;’. 

but thfeir'piea 
•induiatlve bf: a. difforent' 


from P. N. Furbank's life of Forster 
(a work closely paraphrased without 
acknowledgment in the notes) Fors¬ 
ter’s time there - as a volunteer with 
the Red Cross - was crucial in his 
development as man and writer. 
There he had what appears to have 
been his first consummated love- 
affair, with a tram-conductor called 
Mohammed el Adi, who died in the 
year of the publication of the Guide, 
fn a scrupulously secret way the 
book constitutes a tribute to and an 
elegy for this relationship, substitut¬ 
ing for a personal explanation an 
external and factual account of a 
place which in itself Forster did not 
much care for. 

The affair was part of a general 
deepening of understanding which 
promoted his Increasing geographical 
movement, Alexandria ueing half¬ 
way to the India to which he would 
return after the War. Even when he 
was most naive as a person, his early 
novels had hinted at the inevitable 
relationship between travel and sex¬ 
ual knowledge and hod carried with¬ 
in themselves a concealed prophecy 
of what would happen to Forster 
himself. After Alexandria he saw 
that he should have written Maurice 
belter than he had (he would doubt¬ 
less have lessened its dependence on 
fantasy); but by his love-affair hC 
had also unconsciously reduced the 
actual therapeutic need to Write, at 
the same time as both history and 
geography,-the dual dimensions of 
the History and Guide, took him 
away from his primary Edwardian 
subject. 

• D. H- Lawrence had. already. 
recognized that ail Forster’s, "think- 
.ing and hf$ passion for humanity 
amounts to no . more than trying to 
soothe with poetry a man raging with. 

- pain , which can be cured - and 
cured by jiisf siich means as sexual 
reciprocation and- self-confidence. 
Forster Wps not a professional novel-. 
1st of the jcirid whose technique 

- guarantees productivity: his fiction- 
writing was intimately connected to 
his lack of experience, and his Alex¬ 
andrian period is intimately con¬ 
nected.to his ceasing to write fiction 
af(er Passage, to India , a novel which 
anyway draws on his life in Egypt 
but moves towards a new and.spe< 
pul a Uve remoteness from social con*. 
corns. First* however, came this lucid 
and ■- concise guide-book, Forster’s 

, • earliest work of non-fiction / and an 
Indication of the -move he. would, 
make towards history and biography 
and towards a tactfujl impersonality 
which; yet'.always- bore his stpmp. ,< 

My 'Brothet Ge 0 (gf Seferd_ W the ’ 
poet's sister-' Ibanna Tsatsos (Irans- 1 
fated bv jeao Demq* r wHh a W: 
by Eugene Curie nt-Gatcia, 257pp v 
Nostcsr North Centra) • Pubjidilng; 


- the Jews - and is never distorted by 

n„ a M the Western Romantic notion that 

By Andrew Motion towns are inevitably corrupt.-'Urban 

— imT —■— 1 1 .— m i■«..ssa sprawl”, she says, “in spite of its 
GILUAN TINDALL: pejorative name, is not a social sick- 

^ f... ness .... a strong case can be made 

uty or oora out for the town as the vitalizing. 

The Biography of Bombay generative agent for the country- 

267pp. Temple Smith. £11.50. side." Bombay, for all its appalling 

0 85117 215 9 poverty, is an ideal instance to prove 

asgas .i-s her case. 40 per cent of India's man- 

^ My m-d boo, 

v rf e' N p'tna,. iri 1 h q 5- pf!rnnfln an “ mUch the lar 8 est centre for em- 

ployment and opportunities In west- 

ern India. If it did not existrit would 
out of one kind of civilization* with L nv * 

its own developing ideas of the hu- have lo b6,n, ? ented ’ .. ■ 

man condition, cannot be applied. ,(o .. , ,In a sppdal 

Indian dviliiatlon; they rnfsi too bay WarTtimfed:- *WhtttWFft&FW 

much.” Although Gillian Tindall tongue of land twelve miles long and 


In his grippin 
India: A V 
V. S. Naipaul 
methods of hi 


riy disillusioned book 
winded Civilisation , 


much.” Although 


twelve miles long and 


docs not refer to Naipaul In her occupied by about 8 million people, 
biography of Bombay, City of Gold . was originally a group of seven 


she is well aware of the implications islands. The Portuguese were the 
of this remark. She realizes that to first, to realize their potential iiriporl- 
impose loo strict an order on a city ance for trade, but had to surrender 
which evolved - as most cities do -/ the advantage in 1665, when-.Charles 
only partly by conscious design is to'" II, married Catherine pf. Braganza,' 
risk misrepresenting its character, and inherited the Islands as. part of n 
She understands, too, the limitations, job.lot. Almost-at once, to'solve a. 
of using Western methods to com- financial embarrassment, he sold it 
prehono the human forces which to the East India Company, in whose 
shaped it. While the history of Bom' care it remained for the next 200 4 odd 
bay depends in many respects on the years. To start with, only, moderate 
history of the British presence there. Improvements were made, partly be¬ 
lts innate Indian, qualities have' cause the Portuguese were.slow, to 
always been irrepressible. Time and' vacate their position; partly because 
again the English traveller, comes: the islands were harassed by pirates, 
across .whpt seem to be familiar and partly. because the East India 
bureaucratic systems, designs and Company s local interests were con- 
terminoloides. only to. find that thev centrated elsewhere, at - Surat; 


tudes which were to become associ¬ 
ated with the Raj were already well 
formed. As the water between the 
islands was reclaimed, and Bombay’s 
weaving and shipbuilding were de¬ 
veloped, the new Imperialists over¬ 
laid the squalor and grind of indust¬ 
rial lire with an Increasingly thick 
veneer of polite living. This was 
largely due to the arrival In large 
numbers of European women. In 
1739 there were only eight unmarried 
English women in Bombay, twenty 
married, “between 4 and 8* widows, 
and a handful of children. By the 
1860s and 70s the number of hu$r 
band-hunters ("the Fishing Fleet”) 
was such that many bad tp sail home,,. 

Empttes”)TrhIs influx was caused' by : 

- among other things - the greater 
comfort of travelling by steamboats, 
which began a regular service in .the 


bureaucratic systems, designs and 
terminologies, only to. find that they 
have been-adapted and made strange 
by Indigenous demands. This creates 
a sense of oddness and dislocation 
which often excites novelists and 
poets, but it presents obvious prob¬ 
lems for the historian: nothing is 
quite what, it seems at first sight. 

As if . this were not enough, there 


ind that they centrated elsewhfeTe, at • Surat; 
made strange Although various plans were Iai4 end 
This creates buildings erected - notably by 
d dislocation Gerald Aungier, the Governor dur- 
lovelists and ing the 1670s - it was only in the 
ibvious prob- next century that the town : became 
: nothing is an acknowledged centre. - 
first sight. By the mid-eighteenth : iSentuiy it 
nough, there _ was still possible for the islands, -in 
•fundamental spite of the .fhdjarial water which 


iddomestlc 


organized and pre- 


levelop^ 

rising^- 


cyclical rather titan.a linear epneep- mont, The-' hope, riot shrprisingly.- 
tipn of time, which means that - at was to torn a "fortified trading post’ 
least until relatively recently r pcpple .into, “a 'properly Organized and pre- 
and towns characteristically, have stigipus citjr t end if one- visitor In 
little sense of history as, a.8*riea.pf the 17^0s, Abraham Parsonsj is to be 
developing, interrelating events. THe. .believed,' this:.WaS wh*v-heartened:. 
past exists as a massive, amorphous "thi streets: are, <weil laid but,- and. the ‘ 

. ’Then”,’ in which the lives of partlcu-; buildings '(viz,-; the gentlemen’* 
lar places, eommuni|ie? ■ and indj- ' houses)-so numerous an<T handsome 
: viduals disappear without trace. ‘ as . to make- it ah elegant town. /. 1 v 
i r- Oilliun.Tindall approaches Ujt?re ■The^esplandde is very extensive,; and: 
obstacles' to the ■ success of her book smooth ^and evert ds q- bowling 
with tactful good sense. She admits] which makes walking or riding, 
them - 6r.most of; them - and then; r pupd. the town very plegsant. 
works within , their: boundaries. TTi'e , : While'the East .Ind)? Company oid 
result Is,a biography which eschews- a gfcat.deal k to create the lbdustri^l '; 
1 evocation in' favour M.wcll-resear- base of .Bombay yfe,: their ieajslafiVe 
chedfacts, but whidh ajw^ys enlivens ; ;fanoriorjs; .vvere: often:. Ul-dofTned, hr 




< Kerens anu muy _ > Ul 


cully io the present day, but JbB Race , pany power, The j s^Blle^^Ind|fln; 
of the narrative is varied by the. Mutiny’' of l857 guatanteed that thd ' 


the greater facility of transpoiting. 
home comforts. But the women's - 
effect, as historians have, often 
pointed, bu.1, Ayas a significantly 
mixed blessing. Throug(i no particu-^. 
-lar ftiult of;tneir pwn - how coulej 
they help it; being vittfms of their . 
historical moment? - their Mvillzr 
ing" of European expatriates also 
■ had the effect of promoting intoler¬ 
ance,. Class-, and rank-consciousness 
were joined by race-consciousness, 
and the gulf between ruler and ruled ; 
was Widened. 

-The structure and quality of Bom-,-. 
bay ■ life have 1 , obvfousjy changed 1 . 
markedly in .the past century. Tne.' 
success of the cotton trade, tho ex- .. 
ptmsipn which followed the inst^la- - 
tion of a .water supply ^nd sewerage ; 
system, and the railways which con*, 
nectod .the docks to India's other, 
trad? Centres, ’have all produced <&' •* 
velqpments which have .virtually^ 
buried the 1 'original, seven Islands. 1 ,,' 
They‘are -hidden now . uniter 'tfiff:;; 
ftoqjos: aqd jhacks pffwarmirig. prp^ ; 
rl liferating communities whose lives ’, 

' resist orthodox historical analysis. 
Yet while Bombay, li^e many.otrjei 
Indian cities, has done so much to\ 

' shake off the cloak'of English 

• which was draped upon. it,, and 
emerge as an independent entity, 
ntany of itfi cJiaracteristics .are still;, 
recdgnizhbly 'European and spdclfi-; 
■cally Victorian. “Paradoxically^ Tip-; 1 ' 
dfllf writes, "It is now. only in plates 1 ■ 
-Ukc' Bombay That thit quintessential): 
British rtineteeblh-century.'Cjty.' exj- 1 : 
ista”: "ft is a nine|eenth-century-styic' : 

• pOyprty that Brirnbay suffers, .ana h ' 
ninetisenth-cCotury-styie. prosperity , i 
thht benefits it,in spite of iu; o.rim ' 
convictions' pf modenuty.'" Tindall's.’ '’ 
"European -methpds'V describe ;■ this, 
extriwdihary,; • ; beguiling, ;' chadlic '! 

rbjend pf the-iriri^ arid Tne anfcWritr 1> 
the ramUIar and The.-strange,' with [&}•■. 
scholarly ’composure. No matter how.; 
itmdvShe lias reHeh’ed If, she has had r.;- 
to hold hereelf ajpof from; whit • 
Najpatil talIs M thc' txirnpipx insrtnetive. ii. 
..Hfe ilwt jnir/fles^eiSppiisei aud -buriefl < 
tireii the ldeB Ot inaulrv" ’ 
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Forced destinies 


By Stephen Koss 

JEAN GOODMAN: 

Hie Mond Legacy 
A Family Saga 
272pp. Wciricnfeld and 
£11.50. 
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ambitious, and sometimes militanily ficiencies by striving to discount 
iconoclastic. They reacted against them. His guttural speech was the 
each other as much as against success- (east of his handicaps: “Vails for the 
sivc social constraints, and were Vcltch" was not, as reported here, 
adept at exploiting opportunities, his “much-quoted slogan" at Salford 
Their philanthropy was legendary, in 1900, but the mocking cat-call of 
though, as Goodman reveals, their his opponents at Swansea later on. 


them. His guttural speech was the 
least of his handicaps: “Vails for the 
Vcftch" was not, as reported here, 
his “much-quoted slogan" at Salford 


Alfred as the ideal Jew; their rela¬ 
tionship goes unmentioned here. 

It would have been easier to 
understand Alfred, and perhaps even 
to sympathize with him, had the au- 


Nicolson. 


Their philanthropy was leeendary, in 1900, but the mocking cat-call of KeEKaZdthe background to his 

though, as Goodman reveals, their his opponents at Swansea later on. 

finances were often strained. From Described by Lady Astor, who never tl thi^ 

one generation lo the next, and even minced words, as “the ugliest man in « 


After etching a sensitive portrait of ....... , . ... 

Edward Seago from “the other side Ludwig Mond, co-founder of the 
of the canvas", Jean Goodman cast chemical works that was to become a 
about for her next literary project. P arent ^ rm of [CL dominates the 
Her initial impulse was to write a ?T 0U P portrait. His almost obses- 
biography of seago's patron, Henry ?I ona * * n , « man ‘ 

Mond (the 2nd Baron Melchett), the ' fes ! ed by the red «e he sported 
poet-industrialist who proved his de- during the revolutions of 1848, had 
votkra to Zionism by submitting to Sdwfby .the time of his arrival in 
the Covenant of Abraham. Peter Englrtnu in 186- .His Anglophile 
Melchett, Henry's grandson and the mother, curiously inspired by the 
4th Buron, Instead persuaded her to Recess story of Disraeli, supposedly 
undertake “a family siiga >> of tous les discerned racial barriers on the hon- 
Monds. Respectfully identified as a Mn . dierefore connived at his 
"radical peer", who docs not believe emigration. I shall go to London 
in inherited titles and who has pro- ■ ■ ■, and aee ^ I cannot force my 
tected his own progeny from that destiny ■’ Ludwig proclaimed to an 
fate by siring them outside wedlock, aunt a ^ r ® preliminary sojourn 
young Peter (bom in 1948) hus a ^g, the Dutch, “an awful peo- 
variously demonstrated his capacity P. lc • Truth to tell, he entertained 
for bold ideas. His advice lo Goodman, lhe _, objections to the English 

however, ought to have been rcsisted.i and “ an R climate. But he soon 

met the Brunner brothers, Henry 


one generation to the next, and tven minced words, as “the ugliest man in 
concurrently, they varied in their the House of Commons , Alfred was 
ideological attachments, religious certainly among the most relentlessly 
and racial perceptions, and degrees self-seeking. He impressed Margot 
of aesthetic refinement. Asquith, but not her husband, who 


Asquith, but not her husband, who 
denied him a ministerial appoint¬ 
ment. Lloyd GeoTge, with a generos¬ 
ity born of desperation, made him 
Minister of Health in 1921. Contrary 


ference in 1927, inexplicably desig¬ 
nated “the pinnacle of his public 
career”, with proportionately more 
attention being given to his house¬ 
keeping arrangements and his 
friendship with Lillah McCarthy. 
“Like Ludwig, Alfred despised small 
talk and gossip,” we are told, “yet 
he differed from his father in his love 


„ iic uincicu iiuiii miuci in ma love 

n,^° r t nt“y assume that he would have di¬ 
verted to tactics of playing off As- himself, but 


quitb against Lloyd George, profST- « those about his helm, 
ing his allegiance to the higher bid- Alfred's son Henry had attended 
der. Early in 1926, ostensibly to Ludwig at his death bed. "We all 
counterbalance Lloyd George’s drift hope that Henry will make himself 
to the left, he converted to Toryism, necessary,” were the patriarch's last 
Lloyd George likened him to Judas, words. Henry, who formally undid 
“another notorious member of his his baptism, needed this Injunction in 
race”! Sir Oswald Mosley, disclaim- ways that Ludwig could not have 
ing such anti-Semitism, extolled anticipated, much less approved. 


He accompanied John Brunner to 
hear Gladstone in 1868, but declined 
to endorse his partner's liberal can¬ 
didacy In 1885. "He did not be¬ 
grudge Brunner a political career,” 
insists Goodman, “but because he 
could-not support the Liberal policy 
one of the main topics of conversa¬ 
tion between them lapsed.” As Trish 
Home Rule had not yet reared its 
head, it is not clear which “Liberal 


Bowater 
A History 
426pp. Cam 
£24. 

0 521 24165 


ambridge University Press. 


This time, she has crowded her and John, whose commercial con- X. LAX V V y LA A XV- 
canvas with diverse figures from tacts and meagre reserves of capital •' 

more than six generations, and the made it possible for him to introduce ■■■— ——.— 

shifting backgrounds have forced her and perfect the sulphur-recovery pro¬ 
to resort to some crudely impress- cess, licensed by the Solvays, that he By T. C. Barker 

ionistic brushwork. Neither the ack- had brought with him from the Con* _JL_ 

nowledged assistance she received tinent. Ludwig, if not his young wife, ’ - * .. 

from the family, consisting of inter- was thereafter largely oblivious to his w - J - READERi 

- views and access to unpublished cor- surroundings. Bowater 

»^on Ce whiSh r S te' J he«“S . H « 6 pp'°Cambrid ge University Press 

are uniformly sufficient lo her pur- hear Gladstone in 1868, but declined ^J pp - ‘“ amDriag<: umvers,ty ,resSl 

poso. Attempting more than she “5? s «rf Wa i c £ n ‘ 0 521 24165 

could have reasonably hoped to ^idacy ft * 883 . not __ 

accomplish, she substitutes imegina- Brunner a political career, — - - - 

tion for scholarship, and anecdotes ins,a |* Goodman, but because he 

for analysis The result Is a chatty could not support the Liberal policy This book is as much a tribute to Sir 
well-intentioned book, which dots one of the main topics of conversa- Eric Bowater as a history of the 
not grapple - as the Monds them- bel * e 1 en ‘ h * m ^ J n ? h remarkable international cong omer- 

selvcs did - with complexities at cit> Home Rule had not yet reared its ate which he contrived to build up 
cumstance and ideas • - fiead, it is not clear which “Liberal between the mid-1920s and his death 

Gumstance ana iaeas. _ • • ripUcy" was the 1 stumbling-block. 1 , In 1962. A fairly frequent visitor to 

Family history Is nbtoxiously. dim-. Goodman lends too ranch credence the tables at Le Touquet at one 
•cult to write, whether from outside tq;Ludwig’s "socialism”, ascribing to--time, he was ft gambler by Instinct, 
or within. Goodman, compounds the it enlightened employment practices He took erionttoui risks on the corn- 
problem by the ambivalence, of her which derived 1 more logically from pany’s behalf with borrowed money, 
vantage-point and, still mort. by her Brunner’s radicalism. Alfred-Mond, At the same time, his commanding 


e-polnt and, still more, by her Brunner’s radicalism. A 
seemingly limited facility with ritual.- Ludwig’s younger son^ realized as 
sdebce, : economics, ’ and ' political much, and followed Brunner - at a 
structure. Determined, to see the . distance - into Parliament. He joined 
Monds as the. custodians of a “leap- the Liberals, he told his father, be- 
cy",. which she breathlessly cele- cause of the paucity of "devor men” 
brates, she further diminishes their. in theft ranks. From start to .finish, 

• La ■ Claai. ■ IH 41 ■■■ . I ' 


bratw, she further diminishes theft..in their ranks; From start to,finish, business, newsprint, for which do- , un ?J? 5?“. 

stgnlficanee by first dabbrng them Alfred's career-at Westminster Was martd Increased even during the 5 ?h j«n«7hanu-if 
with whitewash and jhen. - coating. one.'of smug miscalculation.. ■ . .. Worst Interwar years, Under his very J 1 ™}-1920s l baj Bowater s Paper Mills 

them With treacle..- 1 ; • • . • . .. . • . ■ pereonal leadership Bowater was by t0 ,. put . u £ Vi?**'' 

j. i.. . .Bolltho, who published a t j, e 1930 s makina one-fifth of Print factory on a site at Northfleet. 

. . As a. dynasty .the.Monds qualify Ufe of Alfred^Mond (1st Baron Mel- Britain’s neworint Bv the time of Bowater was at hand to take- 
■ .for the multbdlrrtenalohal treatment cbeft) in 1933, ,wa B said to have Ms death if oroduclna l tenth Sf charge. 

/.that^. o. Checkiand niBglsteriBlly. regretted that he had not chosen ||«world’s va«lv heater ^ 


Lord David Cecil, to his. later for- Monds, Alfred (spurred-on by his 
bean. They .were, strongmlnded mien . wife) was tho least attractive, and 
nnd tvomen, usually : aggressively -Goodman merely accentuates hig.de- 


WEGotistical 


By Roy Foster 

JOHN BROOKE and MARY SORENSEN 
(Edltenji , , 


arrangement of the materia! at least 
. gives cause for speculation about 
new .conjunctions in high-political 
pnrjour-games• -J-was Otamnlle -as 
emollient as Gladstone , presented 
him as being over the Irish Church 


■4868^1894 > • 

166pp. riMSQ: : £V$. . - 
■0 11440113:6, 


».. great; aavenary: v. 

., her eongtitutiojial' 

: •; kujted -hfer (the-' jtt 

S i^bfalgn Office,^? 


But by the "time of his retlremerit, the sellihg agency, and Eric Bowater 
SSfuitinL 0 olSS! in had overreached himself. was °n the boprd , 1 When Armstrohg. 

^ He had gambled for too long on the Whitworth got into difficulties and 

° -°f ever-increasing UK demand for [he Northfleet mill was endangered, 

. , a j newsprint and his touch in the re- .Bowater conducted' ft-clever rescue 
cently formed EEC was not so sure operation but only at the cost of 
of n«I, » n flS had been in North America; osing control to Lord Rothermere, 
valiant efforts of Sir Christopher hew* of the Hwmsjvorth newspaper 
' Chantellor fthd . pthers; to L decentral - 1 gfoup. though BpWatef himself (then 
mSuK 5 - 1 -Vetfrsanlw f and rebuild the ' ®g ed thlrty-Wp) took ■oVei^ a&chalr- 

". Bowater "Papef Cproorarton during man as wef aS mahaglng director, of 
‘ tho P® 8 * ;tw o decatfes i- the wora V, BOWatef and Bowater's 

uSaSu “paper” was slgniDcantly dropped' Papdr. Mills. Lord.Bei-ferbrook'^sq 

5!. rifi front the title In 1972 - are in- ' gave: -fils Support and mride posslble 
■' genionsly; compressed .>mo a‘ thirty-' Bowater’s second ;* newsprint tfifll. 
lUu. 52?-spaie.epuogue not are;:quite underi: opened In 1930 at Ellesmere Port in 


Jean Goodman, who was attracted to 
him in the first instance, depicts him 
and his wife Gwen with emphatic 
warmth. She has a harder time wiih 
their son Julian and his wife Sonia 
lavishing too much space on their 
equestrian pursuits and medical un. 

Cpfc 11 A fa li'll.to I a nniinl A —_ ■ L 


Purveyor to the presses 


Another was knighted in 1920, 
W. V. Bowater & Sons, which pro¬ 
duced a pre-tax profit of under 
£40,000 a year in the early 1920s,. 
may not have been a large business; 
but Us family directors were already 
not without personal standing in the 
world's financial capital. 


£24. Eric Bowater's original wish for an 

0 521 24165 army career was brought to a sudden 

-. __ , - - _ end in 1915 when he found himself 

--- r - r _ buried alive in a dugout. A near-miss 

™, book i, as much a tribute to Sit K “SL2P Sl ¥ “”“J S a ," d M 


*twle^fhSmfcd f " C SS'’lri!.“h ™ C ark.T!LVlo^‘S.ta«r' Sow. untllT wm rescued 

“Rule aWJlM "e"h‘ch he Sfff "bSlfd up “fSbeTCabom" three “veari 
it is not clear which “Liberal between the mid-1920s and his death JJJJ :r “ 1 ^SfJ.JJ 1 LiJSSL-J re iJES? 

was the :■ stumbling-block. 1 , in 1962. A fairly frequent visitor to Mi 

man lands too much credence the tables at to Tbuquet at one ^ 

idwlg *8 "sodalisra”, asoribinn to -rime, he was a gambler by Instinct. BS? 

lightened employment praeflees He took erionttoui risks on the com- 5jS J? h2 ef il 

1 'derived- more logically from pany’s behalf with borrowed money. ¥*2 “***• 

ner’a radicalism. Amed-Mond, At the same time, his commanding f^ThelLburS^wrerSed 'hiR 
rig’s younger son; realized as presence, deep voice and nlercinl his military 


eluding, apparency!? his creators) SJS 

and terrified not a>w. He was for- ^HeMndinatlons, into the family 


" h “ the early 1930s making one-fifth of on a s,l f at Northfleet. 

in Mel- Britain’s newsprint, By the time of T Bowat er was at hand to take- 
his death it was producing a tenth of char 8 e> 

‘fte western world’s vastly greater the financlna of this venture in 
by his Hn? U DHOeS^Bd th nrnE S R°^T^ r Whlch Arms,r 0 n 8 i Whitworth, strtig- 

it s?s %Hm e srs& 

’ ”“ ,9 .S5 h l !plBndld| y jsp- S W L“h« p.p2?4i« S 

' hmim? nr eloctTical installation wluch that com- 

teHJJ ijn ? 1 «? ey pany was building for the Newfouhd- 

' 'tSld b puliJir Sin? P^ n, y char * Power & Paper Company at 
tered Pullman trains. - mmnr nmnir- 


ated with another paper-mill and 
electrical installation wluch that com¬ 
pany was building for the Newfound¬ 
land Power, & Paper Company at 
Comer Brook: Bowater was to have 
the sellihg agency, and Eric Bowater 
was on the board,'When Armstrohg, 
Whitworth got into difficulties and 
the Northfleet mill was endangered. 


traded description of Julian’s fatal 
swim at Majorca reads embarrassini- 
ly like a discarded fragment from sn 
iris Murdoch novel. Could they rea]. 
ly have played Handel's 4< Water 
Music" at his memorial service? 

All the Monds, whether their in¬ 
variably "sparkling" eyes are blue at 
brown, are credited “with vision] 
ahead of their time", although Ju¬ 
lian's was admittedly “never quite 
worked out". The dislocations 0 ? the 
British steel industry testify to that. 
This book, not so much uncritical n 
unquestioning, will make a- nice 
Christmas or Chanukkah present for 
family intimates. 77ie Mond Legacy, 
however, is not up to the artistic 
quality of the Mond Bequest. 




i'fi; theiltextr’.t I 


s wife). : Impw h& .ability. ;upon the'older Joyed 1 a long run of good fortune 
Jsfone a members of'ttai family. The firm had during, which he rarely lost a trick,' 
and .his been started by his . grandfather as a When Rothermere* needed capital 
politic- . London selluig agency, for provincial - elsewhere: ln l932. he recovered con- 
what is . paper manufacturera-and as a dealer : trpl : of his ■ Company;. outwittina, 
yof. fe: Watete paper. A hardrdrlnJdn'g add B^averbrook; W the process i'L no 
g) 0 rougUy.-diiBgrefcable '.man. the, mean,feat, When, jn 1936,,the older 
da^ afid > founder. coWed mpofty but .made, life and larger. Edward Lloyd mills' at 
dtetra^ i mwable for the .three of his sons ; ; Sildnaboqrne'were: offered to him.; 
m to- who. became-his partners. One of 'he boldlv raised the cknitat 


product fetched good prices at a time 
when raw material costs were en¬ 
couragingly low. When they rose in 
1937, Enc Bowater Teturnea to New¬ 
foundland to buy forests. The New¬ 
foundland authorities demanded that 
he should also process some of the 
timber in their country and this in¬ 
troduced to the scene that now 
familiar figure on Britain's iuterwar 
industrial scene, Frater Taylor, (he 
Bank of- England’s company doctor. 
The British government had earlier 
guaranteed debenture stock of the 
Power & Paper Company at Corner 
Brook and he was the Bonk's repre¬ 
sentative on its board. This expert in 
rationalization persuaded Bowater to 
buy the equity of Corner Brook In*. 
stead of merely putting down a sul¬ 
phite pulp mill, thus establishing the 
company as a manufacturer in the 
more rapidly growing newsprint mar¬ 
ket of North America. This, In Its 
turn, led to further vast develop¬ 
ments in Tennessee in the 1950s. 
financed yet again by heavy borrow¬ 
ing and gambling on the prospect of 
good future profit. 

In the United Kingdom after 1945, 
diversification into wallboard Bno 
other building materials based on 
paper, packaging (increasingly Im¬ 
portant with the spread of super¬ 
markets) and tissues (50:50 *Jlh 
Scott Paper of America) also, 
brought iq good profits, which were 
in due course to offset the failure 01 : 
the British newspaper industry W 
continue its headlong growth. This 
volume provides an unusual perspc ® 1 
five upon the affluent society as wen 
as upon trends in the media. 

'Hie author, who already , has e 
series of highly regarded compaaV : 
histones to his credit, culminating in 
his splendid two-volume work on 
ICI, has here been confronted win 
ah'unusually difficult; and complex 
assignment. On the one hand them 
is the colourful personality of' Sir 
Eric Bowater, surely a gift tp .any 
writer; but wei are allowed to see 
only his business face (and not. too , 
much df that), with one dr two tan-.. 
tallzing glimpses of. his private .»®> 
though this-is evidently of some ret .• 
evance to our fuller Understanding m . ( 
the story. ;On the-other hand, tne. , 
company’s heavy borrowing in g 
pectation' of future profit Inevitably . 
entails, long stretches . of text aw ". 
table on financial matters, h temtJie.. 
challetige td : the ablest writer. Qiyej- ; 
these .two disadvantages, the first P 
which ■ may have stemmed from m® . 
nature : of. hia commission ajw 
second of which certainly did,, w*.; 
Reader has agaht scored a confWJJ’ : 
able triumph. He.ndyer: fqils to 

■ Bowater to Its econbntic and 

■ background, and ^in doina so be 

his now seasoned reseaircn ream Rgy■ 

made gdod r use of Bank-of.England, 
.Beayeforook, Northoliffe and Rp'";.; 

iter business 1 itself.' Sir -Eric wool , 
:Haye v b^n. pleaded. ;.</•r 
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By Michael Davie 

JOHN MORTIMERS 
Clinging to the Wreckage 
A Part of Life 

200pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78010 7 _ 

Hie title of this slice of autobiogra¬ 
phy, by the celebrated QC and in¬ 
ventor of Rumpole, evidently refers 
to the way he has clung to the 
wreckage of the middle-class values 
with which he was brought up. An 
obligation to try to change the world 
was not one of them. The opening 
scene of Clinging to the Wreckage is 
set in 1971, which is when John 
Mortimer's name first became gener¬ 
ally known to the non-playgoing pub¬ 
lic. He had been briefed for the 
defence in the Oz trial. Richard 
Neville, a young Australian, and 
Mine “vaguely liberated school¬ 
children" had published a "School- 
kith" version of Oz magazine and 
were subsequently prosecuted at the 
Old Bailey in an exotic trial that 
lasted for six weeks. At the time, as 
Neville and his co-editors dressed up 
in gym slips and blonde wigs and 
children waved provocative banners 
in the street, Mortimer was seen as a 
leading light of the avant-garde, a 
champion of the rights of school¬ 
children to publish rude drawings 
of Rupert Bear. The reputation stucIT 

Looking back, Mortimer finds 
Flower rower and Children’s Lib 
and the Alternative Society as re¬ 
mote as the Middle Ages. “What, I 
now wonder, did everyone think was 

a on7" He supposes, with a 
of de haul en has, that school- 
kids of the Oz ace are now driving 
Ford Cortinas with a nodding dog in 
the window or holding down tough 
jobs as chartered accountants. 
(Richard Neville is back in Australia, 
where he told Clive James in a re¬ 
cent television Interview that he 
'. ywwd the material pleasures of Syd*- 
ney.) Mortimer himself makes if 
plain that he had no particular sym- 
painy for whatever improbable 
pf liberation filled the heads 
of Neville and his supporters, though 
no particular hostility, either. Later 
oa, Kenneth . Tynan, when he con- 
ft* I 1 * 6 * of oh, Calcutta!, 
wvtted Mortimer to give tiie project 
KULadvice, Mortimer does not say 
wiat advice he gave, but he docs say 
jnai the show made him regret that 
(man had not stuck to writing. His 
wience of homosexual magazines, or 
nooks prosecuted for obscenity, nad 


nothing to do with any Tynunesque 
zeal for the promotion of sexual di¬ 
versity or pornography; he special¬ 
ized in such cases for a time simply 
because “the attempts of the law to 
control the written word seemed to 
me dangerous and likely to put our 
Courts of Justice in a somewhat ridi¬ 
culous light". The law in question, 
he thought, was unfortunate not only 
because it attacks free speech, but 
because it is "unnecessary and in- 
. operable". 

■Mortimer is not a strong believer 
in Free Will. His father, by now 
familiar to millions through Morti¬ 
mer's direct (A Voyage Round My 
Father) and indirect (Rumpole) de¬ 
scriptions of him, was a deeply Eng¬ 
lish figure, sceptical about God and 
love, and temperamentally inclined 
to dodge as many of life's problems 
as possible. Mortimer is equally scep¬ 
tical about God (the most he is pre¬ 
pared to admit to is M a sense of 
wonder"), though less sceptical about 
love, ana he is no stranger to prob¬ 
lems, especially those caused by fi¬ 
nance and matrimony. But the main 
difference between the two men 
perhaps is that the son found a way 
of dealing with his problems (includ¬ 
ing his father) by becoming a novel¬ 
ist and playwright. “Writing down 
events is the writer's great protec¬ 
tion, his defence and his safety-valve. 
Anger and misery, defeat, humilia¬ 
tion and self-disgust can be changed 
and used to provide a sense of 
achievement as he fills his pages". 

His father's sense of achievement, 
outside his legal practice, came from 
his garden, twenty acres of chalky 
fields near Henley in which he 
planned huge herbaceous borders 
and fruit cages of loganberries and 
melons. His wife, "whose life went 
underground when she married my 
father , kept a diary in which she 
would record the progress of the 

S .rden, adding occasional after- 
oughts about the marriage or div¬ 
orce of her son. Mortimer now lives 
in his parents' house; the book ends 
with an account of how, after his 
parents’ death, he took possession of 
the house oh a wipter’s day, and, 
wondered how the overgrown garden 
“might be put back in time” to the 
days when he used to sit beside his 
father's hammock and read aloud the 
Sherlock Holmes stories his father 
already knew by heart. 

The main underlying theme of 
Clinging to the Wreckage is filial 
affection; the wish to preserve, not 
to destroy, his father's disappearing 
world. Describing his parents, Mor¬ 
timer's writing has a special veracity 
and force. Living in their house, sit¬ 
ting in his father's old chair, he re¬ 


mains intensely interested by them, 
perhaps in part because, in tne Eng¬ 
lish middle-class manner, they were 
always, with their son, intensely reti¬ 
cent - until his mother died, Morti¬ 
mer did not know that she secretly 
wote short stories. Most of the rest 
of the book is determinedly enter¬ 
taining, self-deprecating, and anec¬ 
dotal about his not especially dra¬ 
matic life, with brief accounts of 
celebrities he has met - John 
Osborne, Peter Sellers, Dylan Tho¬ 
mas - and descriptions of amorous 
exploits. 

Mortimer's determination to avoid 
stodginess sometimes leads him 
astray. What is unusual about him is 
not his readiness to spill the beans 
about his private life but his readi¬ 
ness to spin the beans about the law. 
Most lawyers are cautious by nature 
and rarely write about their profes¬ 
sion with candour, wishing to pre¬ 
serve the horsehair wigs and air of 
mystery. Mortimer both hates the 
law and loves it. He is no longer, 
one imagines, dependent on the Bar 
for a livelihood, when in Clinging to 
the Wreckage, he describes the art of 
advocacy, or the nature of judges, or 
the importance of the down-at-heel 
Rumpoles in the preservation of our 
liberties, he is doing what he alone, 
apparently, is able or willing to do. 
The _ glimpses of other lawyers, or 

Cnlirifnrc* monomnn nUcLa 


more original than those of Trevor 
Howard or Sam Spiegel. Perhaps 
Mortimer will now consider stretch¬ 
ing his considerable talents by writ¬ 
ing the book he certainly has in him 
about the legal system and its practi¬ 
tioners, without worrying too much 
about whether it is entertaining or 
not. 



That floating feeling. A view of a brine bath, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire: 
from fan Berry's superb collection of photographs. The English (103pp. 
Alien Latte, £5.95. 0 7139 3). 
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Lost leaders 
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Was Who • =- 

Volume VII, 1971-1980 

JSfc Black. £28. 
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Was Who 

* Emulated index, 1897-1980 
S fe n h? b t j. ' promptness, 

• to <?■!* M? 1 ^brought itself up 

coverinn with its volume 

■ died up to De- 

v Sv ferJH* 1 ! ^P- The entries' are 

' y In the rel- 

'• Wo ** the 

M an $ therefore basically 

< Klvfla - aS by - ft? Subjects them- 

• made' fat additions have been 

Ludani 

' ft? main, work, 

•' notes l A few 

publications" 

!■". HoneiwBiu^^ - .'as with- Philip 

■ tWhrSjS,? rtrtd Music or 

■ E^lce ^kf u 5 ^ ln 8 Passions - a 
lEKSi.l* more debatable, 

\ nW b?f»^? 0 ^ ^ ^valuable sum- 
1 biographical re- 

WVemries «- 

./, . fftoygh q nin of . ofd, 

rwWitafiftaa variations .can 

v>': u rta^pdatedly.^.'rer 


The cumulative index is a particu¬ 
larly useful guide to the ;eVen, 
volumes so far published, especially 
as it includes ip one alphabetical; 
sequence those waifs and strays. 
whose deaths were missed at the 
appropriate time, or who were re<- 
ported as having died while the de¬ 
cennial volumes were at press. These 
individuals included in Addenda are 
all too easily overlooked In a rapid 
search. Ilie index, dearly laid out in 
the 1 larabr format who’s Who 
■■ assumed in 1976, incorporates a few 
minor adjustments lo imprpve_con« 

■ sistericy of coverage over the seven-, 
volume, eighty-three-year span. The 
preface includes a warning that only 
a very few of those whose entries 
were purged in 1943, during a paper- 
rationing slimming exercise, were 
ever restored to the work afterwards. 
For those possibly withdrawn during 
the war, a search of the 1942 Who s 
Who can be reconjnKirtded as a final 
check for theft precarious. hold on 
posterity in the Spreading shelf of. 
authoritative' Red Books.. . 

Debretl’s Family Historian: A Gride - 


By Victoria Glendinning 


IAN BRADbfiYi ^' 1 vx ~ ^ '* 

The English Middle Classes Are Alive 
and Kicking 

240pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0 (X) 216276 8 ■'. 

The survival of the middle classes 1$ 
in some sense inevitable: so long as 
there js any pecking order at all, and 
so long as'society has Its richer and • 
its poorer; there will be what 1 Belloc 
called "the People in Between"; In 
England, progressive taxation and 
the Welfare State have fattened this 
middle band. Ian Bradley, to give his 
book body and' background, runs 
dutifully over the history and de¬ 
velopment of the English middle 
classes from the merchants of the 
Middle Ages to 1981; and his person¬ 
al view la that their continued exist¬ 
ence r presumably he means as' at 
present constituted - “is vital to.our 
suivival as a civilized society", 

An early point that he makes, 


This is a well-ploughed field, and 
Bradley leans heavily on the work of 

Ice Age, to Illustrate the disarray of 
1960s radicals ten years later, shows 
how unexpectedly valuable her 
novels will be as social history in 
yean to come. Apropos, one area In 
which he might have spread himself, 
but did not,- Is tho classification of 
women.*He remarks, that "occupa¬ 
tion" Is an insufficient guide to class 
since it . take* no account of children 
and housewives, and leads to the. 
assumption that wive* and children 
automatically -belong to the same 
class as the. head ofthe.household." 


An early point mat be makes, 
rightly, is (hat "there are at least a* 
many varieties of middle classness os 
there are different. newspapers" 
being read by commuters on the 
8.23. Typical readers of The Times ; 
the Telegraph, the Dally. Mall pi Ex¬ 
press and the ; Guardian ; represent - 
different and often mutually. picam- 
patible: or antagonistic sets4>f-rafiflMrti 
Mr Bradley characterizes these 
groupings with humour and accuracy'' 
- but so could any of the commnters. 
on the 8.23. There is ndthing new 
here.- ' "There. Is no single 
homogeneous middle class, There - 
never hasubeen. ‘ • - 

What has happened though, is he 
stresses, is fitttt the old , upper class 
and aristocracy, though not;, statisti¬ 
cally 1 inlsighificant, ho longer exist as 
a concept of mudi ■. importance.- 
There are "smart", people, whom 
Bradley does’ not scrutinize, quite 
! dosely enough, bet .these are not all, 

■ the same old lot; The epithet "mid- 
die-class”, used'riow as, a pejorative. 


. (208pp. Torontfr: ConilW.;£ 9 . 95 ;. : p UU 
. 216858 8 ) contains chapter on gene- 
titjs, .graphology, surname*, govern? 

[- merit and: parish ;registers, .memo* • 
1 , rials, t'vills, administrations and. in-. 

• verttqriesi! service • apd .professional, 
.record*. Celtic;ftncesfora, irmnigrants 
: and emlgratiort, aqd herillcjry. 

[;!\ vT 

:'v- •:>-V - 


adjective by ^radicals., Brtidei)ts: aftd :, W; 
others, has t»me; to denote ■; little, whlcl 

.Vnn'.n '..B.aMirlnwl UnnlioW aA. n! 


.the "liberated” woman, Discussing 
the changing composition of entry 
into public schools,' he poles that 
many places now go to foreign pupils 
"end girls", as if girls rpifiht be out¬ 
side the class, structure, if they are, 
and even if they are not, what are 
the implications of the breakdown of 
this and other male preserves? The 
social consequences could be costlier 
to the statu* quo than the mere 
provision of extra chan ring-rooms 
and lavatories. Some of the. residual' 
.antagonism tp. the. idea of women' 
priest*, for example, may be due to 
; :. 

’ M? Bradley-is more interesting not 
only about tne'assimilation of^ some 
of ftife old working class: into the mid-, 
die class as a result of improved pay ■ 
and education, but about the adop¬ 
tion of traditional working-class sur- 
'vIvhI technique* by the huddle clas¬ 
ses - clergymen and. professor* are 
'unionized, civil servants go on strike, 
while the leap-frogging pay claims of 
manual workers to preserve differen¬ 
tials 'hardly suggests that the middle 
classes have the monopoly of selfish¬ 
ness and competitiveness?. ( Em- 
bourgeolsepiept on ..the one'hand, 
and proletarianization:on tho other,- 
haVe made drat• section;,bf .society, 
which thlrtka of itself- a* mjddle-class 
so hfoad laa to \yt almost meaping- 


status intangibles proliferate still, 
fn recon^a rricle in the Guardian 

J '^^d8ac^in1th^^^ur^n^^s^ 
result of the gradual transformation 
of traditional Labour voters over the 
past thirty years. Labour leaders 
. accepted tne sweets of capitalism In 
aooa faith, to improve the living con¬ 
ditions of the rank-and-file: m the 
.process,(he Socialist dream receded 
Into, folklore. The rich came tp. seem 
"pot the antagonists of (he poor, but 
the model of what the poor would 
like to be”. .Seabrook attributed this 
transformation to "the wonderful 
flexibility of -capital”; but rather, I 
think, it is a reflection of human 
acquisTtiveness and an Innate, cor¬ 
porate English aspiration lo middle- 
dassneas. The language of separatism 
In British industry - with separate 
washrooms and dining-rooms , for 
management, who may also have 
hefty financial perks ana, at the lop, 

- meaningless^' high salaries could 
not survive for five minutes if it were 
not subconsciously condoned, even, 
approved of and aspired to, by most 
of tho workforce. 


. Our new Japanese 1 masters miy 
change some of this; the angry, 
ground swell on the. Labour left pnd 
to the inner cities' may change more. 
But- ft is like shifting, the rodk of 
ages, §peaking of ; < Whlch 1 .Bradfey has 
:en ^inflated idea of tjie Church ofi 1 
Bngfond’s social 'find moral signifi¬ 
cance. He cites with satisfaction the 
one and a half million who attend its 
services on Sunday: but what is the ■ 
population of England? He Is wrong 
■too- on smaller points, as when he 
says it' Is- ''rare (6 hear a working- 
class accent" on Robin Day^s "Ques¬ 
tion Time". Perhaps not oftenfrorii 


Same dismissive tone pf. voice, by the j. 

just ^i^afe^em-sot&liy? f ,\.. 

•, *'• ri"p.iv *^^f 
: - 1 *• v iJiv 


late toedisparage; the fet .loss,'sbciety” v<6s on tht way, .built 
them- socially* •.. didn't happehi'; the; subdivisiona imd. 






tlon Time". Perhaps.not often.' frorii 
the panel; but from the audience ,; 1 
who make the programme, ail' fte- 
time. and With) mreat'artlculflcy apd 
. feeling: "... • • ;•■••.» •' 

: Bradley’s rather'.complacent book,' 
while, brovidliig epdjess matter, for 
discussfon ' ana argument, leaves s. 
.deposit; .of unease. The iaeafof. mid-'. 
- die-dasshess rtay be taken as read: It 
. may noriopgisr'be very iisefpl, Wfth 
: gr^ng-uhemplbjanerit^d'.thejhew; 
( p 6 st-lnaustrial world '^iiticat Upbrt'.iiS '. 7 
.; we .perhaps ne'ed -rieW structures add" 
■fome lateral ■■th!#ing]oh the- shaping 
:of''Erigllsfcsodety.:The. conceptuiri:. 
: I'cake j^’Hy-havo U>: be divided in r a - 
-Vrtew.-way,-' 1 ,.' •„> '• :./ .., 

Vi ■ '■ a. 
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The mantle of Tradition 


Hie Job engravings : there is a and it affects Rainc's view of that premature in thinking he could to’s cave"; our nnKtirc ■>„> 
significance in this way of stating the important issue: Blake's interpreta- effect. Because his message was of "the Communist stick nr .5 

l cs | gns flon °‘ rhe Bih,c - II musl have been ignored until now (or until Yeats) it Enlist canned carrot" fandfam - 6 
[H ''horijy before infernal, Wickstced is important - must be esoteric. Because it is the part of an “inhuman'' aniH l \ lsra “ 

Cf 1 ?* 1 *? !?i? nevertheless, scripture cannot really only truth, and material experience Thpr . „ ude ^- 

life yields some of the best support have been revised by Blake: “Blake an illusion, it must be exoteric. tiJ e «f 5 „ no response to the atirac- 
for the mystical account of Blake s war ... a nrnnhet with o mru«»> m nr._ j- _... . lions of our fallen spiritual state 


„ ,, rT.JW. engravings ; mere is a and it affects Rainc's view of that 

By Michael Mason Significance m this way of stating the important issue: Blake’s interpreta- 

■- - __ — project. Blake' engraved the designs (ion of the Bible. It must have been 

katiii pfn ttiiNP- 1? *he years JH23-6’ shortly before infernal, Wickstced is important - 

KATHLEEN RAINE. his death. This closing period of his nevertheless, scripture cannot really 

The Human Face of God hfe yields some of the nest sunnon have been revised by Blake: "Blake 

William Blake and the Book of Job for the mystical uccuunt of Blake's was a prophet with a messase to t a- ,, . .. ... ”*"■*, imien spiritual siu. 

320pp. 130 illustrations. Thames and ; ln F™ « Ta quISies tftSfrajg* fSSSSt Z™ UnBIakea " « 

Muncnn nn lain annotations and recorded different from anv nmnhcrv del.. M4 a,mcs 11 ,n icanie s cnticat procedure ism), let alone any recoan iinnin,,, 

0 500 23334 9 remarks. Raine naturally makes much wred to ferael Yet^ot wfiollvdiffer- " 1,rTor ( lh, . s - P lake s “langUBge is the Enlightenment spirit may have 

- y _ of the Crabb Robinson diary entries. Z? E?L™" £ !!« TY™™: su PP°“d to be impenetrable without • prospered because of <*X T? 

But it won't do to associate the Job SL" * h the sympathetic translation, and much in cesses in explaining how tEs 

As Geoffrey Keynes points out in his plates so narrowly with this phase. , . , ™* volume amounts to an attempt Raine has maintained a shrill 5 

autobiography, it took a long time As Raine well knows, the designs T*I“ wob ™y. P® ,r . of sentences to bully the reader out of his or her haminem style in her Blake rSiL.J 
for Blake scholars to hit on the idea have a much longer history: they touches on Raine s deepest concern naive response to Blake’s imagery while that of her venerable mS' 

that his illustrations to Job might not were originally worked out. in some- ,r ) ! , . er B,a * e scholarship, and makes with impressively massed textual and David Erdman has been™ ™ 

be straightforward representations of thing very like their engraved form. v ' v,d logic of its blend of the visual comparisons (whereas Blake creasingly nuanced over rh* ~ 

that biblical text. Blake’s claim to as watercolours for Thomas Butts all ? 8 ed ty secret and the allegedly hoped his forms would speak for Her commentary on the Joh hE' 

read (he Bible “in its infernal or around 18(15. This takes us a long universal - which is simply the logic themselves: the Jehovahs on Plates will give the unguarded render S 

diabolical sense” had been resound- way back, towards a Blake whose ?/. the utopian sect. “The modem Nine And Fifteen are either deliber- impression that ih™ 


cret and the allegedly hoped his forms would speak for Her commentary on the Job dK 
which is simply the logic themselves: the Jehovahs on Plates will give the unguarded reader ff 
nan sect ‘the modem Nine and Fifteen are either deliber- impression that thev cannot hS 

ahrase of our limps, not atalv cnonlru nr Karilw ..-Vi___i ....... . C X c «»nol be 


diabolical sense” had been resound- way back, towards a Blake whose ?/, the utopian sect, the modem Nine and Fifteen are either deliber- impression that thev cam k! 

inaly uttered at the close oF “The statements are much more difficult to Wesi , ls , a Ph«ie of our times, not ately spooky, or badly misjudged), understood without a detailed^ 

Marriage of Heaven and Hell”, but harmonize with the mystical account: Blake s. Raine believes she has Secondly, Raine has a tremendous ledge of Blake's other work 

even Swinburne - of the early critics to the Blake of “The Marriage 1 of *“nled Blake s mantle; she is hostility to the modem rationalist they seek to communicate mioleramK 

U» readiest to discern and welcome Heaven and Heir. “America", a »™to 8 an imminent transformation tradition, sometimes expressed with mystical views Both imnreS 

“heresy" in the poems and illusira- “Europe". "Visions of the nuuubfem of 0 “ r ,. ™»ionalist, philosophically a cheapness unworthy of her learn- would be understandahlv XES™ 
tions - thought that “his specialities of Albion”, "The Book of Urizen" - n,u,cr,aJlst cul,ure *1™* was 'ng-' our “heads are jammed in Pia- and neither would be corZt 1 

of belief or sentiment hardly show in in other worth, texts on which the ’ 

this series at all”. Their distinction critics who stress the humanist and 
lay rather in their being “more lucid social reformer in Blake would rest 
and dramatic in effect than perhaps their case. . • 


any of Blake’s works”. 


It Is clear what Swinburne hud in elemenHin Rarnp'-f ' 

mind: Blake's gift for developing k Swedenhor? (5f Si? 

extraordinary compositional Ideas, Sweri^hnrakn^n.mriin a S ?hL S 0 T C —— — — •, , 

whatever one may think of their r52b Rofinao?^nnd 8 B £ 8 fl rt i« “ ■ mta, an unknown southern continent early church. Again Hall's satire is of 

execution - the gift which sells SwedenhS Vll Bv Christonher Hill where c 9 n ‘ em P Di : ar y European vices minimal relevance to his own lime, 

thousands of poster reproductions of ^vedenborglan themes in (he Job v ^nnaiupner mu arc carried to horrifying excess - Unn . . u 

“The Ancient of Davs” - Is nut for- des ,!j 8 n s , ce ri a,n disparaging remarks filuttony, drunkenness, allowine . • . a r ® 8 u l ar preacher, _wai 

ward with great intensity in the Job noi^fhMandSS" H * U J0HN MU'LA 11 WAND S (Tranriator and women to get uppity, democracy. E^f' 1 who'were' 

series. Of Hie twenty-one designs at ■, ; V} ese L remarks are Editor): Roman Catholicism, and' a number „„ w «« s,nners , - l re£ ?> 

“all’s^nSus^lter 

ShisirationJMarriage of Heaven and Hell" may et Idem elaboraienaEi! ofproSwsand cla,m,n ? The editors 

bume's sense, and everyone seems to ^ c > n P 1 ®J :i, ^ il f or partis, but 230pp. Yale University Press. £19.25. towns. Each name is an erudite pun • v° f p** S S ^ U H 5 

have aareS that Ihiv were alM f ha L BI ?^ c s in ? a * e 0 365 02613 7 in some classical or modern Ian- K?« r . e °/ E . rasmus > 

-Judd”, until 1910. when Joseph T 7.. hir T? e l f m^ih 115 EiSrK 


ire of Blake A mere tankard of drollery 

said some ** 


execution - the gift which sells swSniSSSSii iwlS* Bv Christnnhpf 

thousands of poster reproductions of Sf 2, r *l? a n in " 'il e > v - nrisl 0 P» ey 

“The Ancient of Days" - is put for- : n rc 7 1 ij^ " “s ssssssssss 

ward with great intensity in the Job Of 1 t He JOHN MILLAR WANDS 

series. Of tie twenty-one designs at mtor > 1 

least two-thirds show this ability: t hron 0 i 0 ^ 7s borne ih miid The Another World and Ye 

MdV.ch™ntiriy'§IXcisSth“ r ™ii f HwS'ln'd "iS ^^ muL*“+ Ha “' S * 

buni”i wn'ie'and'evnyonc iMms'lo f .■ Bhffj£SL.3 230nn. Yale U„iv.«lty 

hi™ 'JSff (tat nSf^STiliS BE» J*?_ Bl.k=C image of 0 M 02613 7 

“lucid” until 1910 when Jnsenh r'"V s “ a ® ve J9P ment ' roni ™ e earl- . tt' i ST . ' 

unS.ta»« n, ie J figure of Unzen" won't survive a A r a r i nmhi<i/ii»n 


early church. Again Hall's satire is of 
minimal relevance to his own time. 

Hall, a regular preacher, wai 
against sin, and accepted conventional 
ideas of who were sinners - greedy 


More's Utopia or Erasmus's Praise of 
Folly treats it far too seriously: the 
main common factor, is that all were 


me way or an internal ■ reading or 17 g 4 fnnd ““ "J 7 ” c;:,/ sflllres * ,n wluch « le proclaimed him- * n . l,u - ^pnrouisia t^Lasci- d ,u ear er 

Job, and rince then these designs done nothh^tmmiSkThinnrtrptfS “ lf the first English satirist. This v‘? u sUnd ),Amaz°nia or Gynan- ay n a ccntur 7 «. 

have been drawn Into a fundamental San hs h book had the distinction of being d™ < Land of Shrews ) and so on. Wands praises Hall for his i 

BInke controversy, or body of paral- fe^nd Joh Xe^.mHl Jh^ Jl^ -nri burnl at the - instance of th? ^ ma y have se emed funny in the eranon hfs adherence to the gc 

lei controversies, which has been of^ris life ir P wo,riri irni L ^f 0 r Archbishop of Canterbury and the earl V seventeenth century: there mean. But nothing is more di 

rumbling on for over a century: mys- SesSSJant MtSr £SL bB J! } Bishop of London. Yet Hall went on ^ ere two Latin and two English edi- than the balanced nullity of sen 

tic versw humanist, aliegorist versus 10 a wiy respectable career as ft" 8 ' The tetter was repented in' men. . Such persons are t» 

JiteraJ describer of man nnd society, Y?r£en himrelri -fthp W clergyman and bishop, prolonging J? 37 *. w,th cnt,cal a PP a retus, by enough in the present, but 
ipoiificn/ writer versus revolutionary, 2f in, ° the headier days^of Taud the Huntington Brown. So what is the worse in the past, since the wi 

utd so on. V . • SSnJS "HJER JS ^3*22! S tradition of moderate episcopacy P ur P ose of ‘he present edition? extremes they pillory are eithe 


uv vn«a numiinisi, aiiegunsi versus r hw»i* nf , u i, n i , 10 a very respectaote career as vXA i?' ..... ,C H II,UCU 

literal describer of man nnd society, UrSen^ himcein clergyman and *bishop, prolonging ‘ 937 «. with full critical apparatus, by 

apoiittrnJ writer versus revohtionnry, ^ inl ° the headier days of Laud lhe Huntington Brown. So what is the 

and so on. ■<. . ''E^w" talio l 7 W .Sd .Simi « ,r ?^ n °. f mqdnratn ™“opacv of (he pr«,nl edition? 

There is actually a very'direct link' be echMdin the deity figure in'piate ® lza heth < s p ro fessor Wands is dissatisfied 

1 between the /06 designs and Blake's Fifteen of Job, taX liSZ Sid . Archbisho P 0nndal - wil~ Hwtey’k 16 TO version ^ which 

- hl L"|rft cr of fi? ani atlcally (the plate concerns the He had (he fatal gift of being’may have been unauthorized. It 
C f ation) V F °r Raine, again swim- -fiuent but with nothing novel to say. might "perhaps be more accurately 
v •*****. and .mlng. against the evidence, this is The twelve large volumes of his called an adaptation". “Almost everv 

■ . which Offers an ambiguous comfort ' the livtner Ond" alihn„ni, lu In Works reeminri wlfh nlaiituriair nftan __,.i„___ _ ."T 


. ^ 'C Works resoiind wlth pTatitudes/often ^'STSSZ ,■ Bis ftP Hall carried his fence-slf 

S,S- h ^ P £S^. E?r,le i ^ c,ea L ft more Llrlzenic - more ini- neatly expressed. He exhorts the fom, adSs S? mistranriations " ln ^ true, to admirably cowls; 

iP^ Heaven and Heir Blake mob le and downward-tending- than P°°r to be contented, the rich to be Many of Hall’s mardnS tStes are Jf" gths ’ H , e Wfls a P lu i a 5f t ' h b “' 
famously asserts that _ Reason, the in his manifestation in “Europe”. good. "The way not to repine at omitted, so that the reader r«nnnr not outrageously so. For all his hos- 


main common factor, is that all were 
written in Latin, a language more 
old-fashionedly academic in Hall's 
day than a century earlier. 

Wands praises Hall far his mod¬ 
eration, his adherence to the golden 
mean, But nothing is more dreary 
than the balanced nullity of sensible 
men. Such persons are boring 
enough in the present, but even 
worse in (he past, since the wicked 
extremes they pillory are either ip 
day's commonplaces, or else they are 
so antiquated as to lack even histor¬ 
ical interest. A good prose slyle may 
freshen past platitudes: but not in 
translated Latin. 

Bishop Hnll carried his fence-sil¬ 
ting, it is true, to admirably consis- 


v”** — : . 7 - 7 A iiuifiis aim uunii^Hiu'icnciiie - inan 

famously asserts that Reason, the in his manifestation in “Europe”, 
"bound or outward circumference” ■ , . ■ 

of'Energy (which Is “Ihe Only life”- « « interesting that (his compari- 
. and Eternal Delight”), Is the .Mes- aon with "The Ancient of Days" was 
slab Of Paradise toil, "But ”, 1 he con- propewed by Foster Damon; an 
tinueJ, “lh the Bciok'of Job, Milton’s important figure In Blake studios 
-—-Messiah is call’d Satan." This sounds who certainly inclined to the mystical 


n o™ iuoic .whs 0110 , mu, or jcouvimi image iney that you mav be at once rich and wp w*r* o.>oiin R .. , 

course. Job - as early as Its sixth. P art company on. The glowering, holy." "Not wility only butirelinlon sic or a worfr 

verso-do« indeed Miffs(hat Satan arailess effigy Jn Plate Nine Ts bin&s us to J huLndry.” 1 % histo? - important. for the 

was one of the Sons of God, Still, J « u „ s ” for ^Ratne, .and a “night- .there is an occasional telling phrakl- enoSs 

even Jf (he reading is not subversive |p are for Damon. Jn her introduc- “If, it were not for- the loaves and nacel 

.fe te: «-*<!» !« S cKW ® 


Signs fie Is quite obviously a figure of 
deljglited energy; he, is, In fact, Mil- 
1 ; ton's Satan. 

So (he disputants, foiled of a result 
in the:first round, have to shift (he 
argument to other features of (lie 
senes: Che depiction of Jehovah, for 
instance, or (in the engraved version) 

.the.bjblical texts distributed in the 

• ' .dujrglns. Since Wtekstefed there-have 

• -■ tfeeo ibveral complete commentaries. 

•;.Kathleen Ralphs.is tho lohj^t-ye\,' 

• a TKi also, by. far-the mO^t explicit in 
I 1 -'.?' Its association with a parti oularposi- 
' • * Upn in the controversy. Raine*s ideas 


.“"■ez .m riaie nine is binds us to good husbandry” Yet historv of ideu this ivnuiri k» rlZ erate man *n a revolutionary age... 
»?n-riK! B, «’ ai i? a , “"I? 11 *' .‘here is an occasional telling phrase enougti: but we’,are no? Fiftv^elaht ' Favoured by, the Calvinist James I, 

U her !s lr0duc ' ^ If it wera not for- the loaves and page® of introductfon and seventy 1 m . ade a bisho P ,n 1627 ' he was °H I af 

u‘j uc ” 11 D,,,KC "T‘, "" ine explains her disagree- ftshes, (he train of Christ would be four of commentary place when Laud came to dominate 

had depicted S&tan as a “restroiner” men at such .points, with the older less." "God cannot endure a loS- HallV 126 maes fnine the church. (Wands Is wrong to refer 

mllis fob Illustrations. But he didn’t. - 1 cian.” He speaks with disapproval of SSltoua inSSS'desSSe the ,‘o Laud as Archbishop of anfer- 

u S ?i^ n «u p P ea 7 the de- What' neither Foster Damon nor the-man who "tnassacres millions of ' h Ur y ,n ^21.) He got no promotion. 

3SKi,w*-.**52? °W US 7 a P r, ® ur f.S f anyone else of his generation of • Indians, to make room for Christian- One of Hall's obiects was to cmi m th ® 1630s ' and indeed was i" 

9& ne ^ ; he is ’ fn fact ’ MI! * reholars had uJenSood is that This might have been a cliap rta travelSS talS: we “ n llSn troub L e , for aliowing too mu^ 

ions aatan. Blake was working.wuhin a fradl, Jim against the Spaniards, the grapes more, he says, from staying at horne P^hlng. especially by Purlian cler- 

. So (he disputants, foiled of a result ?i?p from which are derived both fa elng sour: but Hall admitted that and reading books. But his 'main sy ‘ ? e l ” ed 16 ^ h,s 5fl,|s ’ 

things and the symbolic Inn- the .EngUsfi claim that /’our main point is to ihow how dreadful corn- num , ber , of . previously published 

In whidi these are embod- jriotive , in our western planta- . mon vices can become when carried ,7, 

his TrarilHnn tfnn*l tvns thp mniwnln., nf tU. I. In C___' ' , 1 Divine R/aht Thp hnnV urn« Mlensively ■ 


Blake was working within a tradi- j™ against the Spaniards, the grapes 
tiop from which are derived both being sour:, but Hall admitted that 
Jils tenchings and the symbolic Inn-. *he ,English claim that /‘our main 
guage In which these are embod- motive . . in our western planta- 
led. This Tradition communicates “ onS " was ‘he conversion of the In- 
umversal . metaphysical knowledge d,a ns would not bear investigation, 
in a symbolic language which, with He was capable of some sympathy 

nlAmnlal HiOTiavUim *' iimJJ ...ij- fnr ihp , Iihrlavrlni*. .V .. ll— __. 
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richesj . or :the. Mnihdance of their: : was t0 ° Jflte - The Long Parliament 
beabte, but because of the size- of thet nine months later and sent Lauf* ■ 
theft stomachs", In Viraginia women J°'™ e Tower; Hail himself soon ft* 
not. only wear trousers .but also grow Iow ed him. Typically he preached ; 
long,beards, while men wear female se , rmQn at c° u rt in Lent 1641 in, 
.clothing and stay, at home SDlnnihc' wh ‘ph he proclaimed himself "a neu- 
and weaving, Something interesting : tor • “ on .both sides”. . .... 

x ve been, made of the demo-. Hall- deserves to * be ^ retnerabemd, 
crattc government and Dernetuhl Pnr. • as a worthy': charitable mans an inter* 
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rnogtort sq 0 ,tiB ! dour i„ enough/-sifted Daman n ,®nony- government and perpetual Par-; as a worthy, charitable man; an inter* 

, did think-'thftt.iBlake yas.anUnnov* Ita ! 1 ’8la t lon fol- Viraginia; put Hail is - resting satirist; - and- a tolerable if 

‘pf pf sp«ltual trutl«;but^hy does vJStfiftn tjlalso anonyirtous, By JjWJJ dn ly that 'YOmen like, talking inordinately long-winded writer of 
« the ..W6rd_i , #iirrebtitloUsly' Acquire a fW?,Hall had been a parson for four a *' ? ,e time. • ; J , English prose. Milton was in general 

nrnSni* capital:'^'in • the , next sentence? a - Haw-v oj^j*». .... . . • , .demonstrably unfair in his attack on 

P uhon -W ^ at ,s thi status of this ^It). veaI nf 8 o,?ni^^r^f^^S hitn in 1642; he was grinding his OJJJ 
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The German mathematician and phi¬ 
losopher Gottlob Frege (1848-1025) 
originated formal quantificational 
logic as wc know it and propounded 
the thesis of “logicism", that all of 
mathematics can be reduced to logic, 
a thesis he came to abandon because 
of Russell’s famous paradox concern¬ 
ing the class of all classes that do not 


ing the class of all classes that ao not 
belong to themselves. In working this 
out, Frege was also led to make 


various proposals concerning mean¬ 
ing. in particular, he introduced a 
controversial distinction between the 
sense and reference of an expression. 
The phrases “the number that fol¬ 
lows ien” and “the fifth prime num¬ 
ber" specify the same number, 
eleven, in different ways. According 
to Frege, the two expressions have 
the same reference but different 
senses, and that is why "the number 
that follows ten equals the Fifth 
prime number" can be informative in 
a way that “the fifth prime number 
equals the fifth prime number" is not 
informative. 


equals the fifth prime number is not 
informative. 

In Frege's view, all well-formed 
expressions have both sense and re¬ 
ference. This is controversial, for one 
thing because it is intended to apply 
to a typical proper name, which does 
not ooviously have a grnspable sense 
in addition to its reference. Frege's 
view is also controversial, and quite 
obscure, in the further respect that it 
is Intended to apply to a predicate, 
like “Is round”, which Frege takes to 
refer to a peculiarly unsaturated sort 
of thing, a "concept" rather than nn 
••ohlecr. lt is worth noting that he 
does noi think that the prediente "is 
round" refers to roundness. Round¬ 
ness is the sort of thing Frege calls 
nn "object”, because it can be refer¬ 
red io by a singular term, namely 
“roundness”. According to him, the 
predicate “is round” refers to some- 
Ihing that cannot be referred to by a 
singular term. Since, for Frege, the 
phrases “what 'is round’ refers to” 
and "the concept ‘is round”’ would 
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The Fregean framework 


By Gilbert Harman 


of all analytic philosophy which is to this is not possible. Clearly anti-real- objects like thoughts. Consider an 
aim at a certain kind of clarity in ism involves the sort of verification- analogous question about natural 
argument and precision in statement, ism that flourished in the heyday of numbers, 1,2, 3. etc. We can repre- 
This is Frege’s most important nnd logical positivism and was thought to sent any number uniquely in terms of 
enduring contribution. have been decisively refuted. But its prime factorization. For example, 

Michael Dummett, the Wykeham Dummelt believes the case for verifi- we can represent 10 as "2*5". Does 
Professor of Logic at Oxford, has cationism needs to be reopened. the structure of the representation 


Michael Dummett, the Wykeham 
Professor of Logic at Oxford, has 
now written two large volumes giving 
his view of Frege and current analy¬ 
tical philosophy of language. Dum¬ 
mett is also the author of two books 
on card games, a text book on in- 
tuitionistic logic, and a volume of 
essays in philosophy. In addition to 
the two books under review, he 
plans a third volume on Frege, on 
his philosophy of mathematics, which 
will presumably discuss Frege’s logic¬ 
ism, as well as a book on trie nature 
of the theory of meaning. He is 
widely regarded as England's most 
important (at least in uie sense of 
most controversial) philosopher now 
engaged in the subject. 


These are only a few of the many "2*5" mirror the structure of the 
issues lie discusses in these books nun >b er 10 or does it locale 10 in 

_■ »_■ j; _.... ■ ,_ _i . rMfttinn In ntnpr nnmhm nnmp.lv 


and his discussion is always thought- i? ol ^ er nu [ft ers ’ name *y “ 


provoking and full of ideas. and 5? To answer this question we 

...... . . .. have to know whether the numbers 2 

Unfortunately, what Dummett 5 are p flr/s Q ( th e number 10. 
says is almost always only suggestive, obviously we are not talking about 
where his ideas are novel, they do spatio-temporal parts, so it is unclear 
not seem worked out in such a way how lo answei this question. And, 
as to show there js really anything to clearly, it does not matter how wc 
them. He complains about those who answer it. We could answer it either 
abandon Frege's “cognitive" concep- way ^ same is true for Dummell’s 
hon nf sense without indicating in question about sentences and 
sufficient detail how an adequate thoughts. We could look at things in 


on pp 60-61 of Interpretation he says 
that “the analytical tradition in phi¬ 
losophy" did not (as Husserl aid) 
"try to generalize notions proper to 
the philosophy of language so as to 
be capable of application to the 
whole heterogeneous range of what 
philosophers classify as mental acts. 
Including perception This Is in¬ 
correct. Many analytical philosophers 
have done exactly this in their think¬ 
ing about mental representation, eg. 
David Armstrong. Jerry A. Fodor, 
Daniel Dennett, and Hartry Field, to 
name a few. 


own views on the subjects Frege dis¬ 
cusses and with Dummett's reactions 
to the writings of others who have 
written on these subjects, especially 
P. T. Geach, Quine, and Kripke. 
Interpretation is a companion volume 
whicn is primarily concerned to 
document and defend the interpreta¬ 
tions offered in Frege . although here 
too there is considerable discussion 
of the views of Geach and Kripke 
and of other commentaries on Frege. 

Dummett is very concerned to 
stress the "cognitive'’ aspect of what 
Frege calls “sense”. In Frege’s view, 
speakers of a language are able to 
use a language by virtue of having 
“grasped” the senses of the express¬ 
ions they use in speaking. Later fol¬ 
lowers of Frege, like Carnap and 
Wittgenstein, found it useful to mod¬ 
ify this aspect of his theory, replacing 
the notion of a graspable sense with 
that of truth conditions, allowing that 


theory of sense might be developed. ejl j, e ? of t |, e ways Dummett men- 
He stresses the difference between tions; lt makes n £, difference either 
Frege s concepts and universal as way jj| s question is a pseudo-ques- 
traditionailv conceived, without mnk- don. That is why his discussion of 
mg it at all plausible that this aspect the question is involved in such com- 
of Frege s theory is anything more n| cx ity 

than a nistorical curiosity. He makes ^ „ 3 ' .. _._...._ 


To mention a more serious failing 


grasping 
sense of 


g why the negative verdict on veri- preMifon pp 25 , 50, 56-58, etc) 
■ationism reached in the late 1930s S^P'nS w* thought lhat P m the 
and 40s should not be treated as of having ifu Jmighl that P 

«“■ ,,. , 10niI , r s ,n of 

The first edit on (1973) of Frege having the thought that a certain 
as excessively long and there were Qther thought Is the thought that P. 


was excessively long and mere were olher thought Is the thought that P. 
serious shortcomings in its scholarly similarly (pp 77 . 113, 188, etc) using 
apparatus. For the most part, specific words meaningfully appears to be 
references to Frege’s writings were confused with knowing what the 
omitted, the few references given words mean (as a lexicographer 
were not always correct, remarks does). Making appropriate distinc- 


An unnecessarily complicated dis¬ 
cussion of Frege's views about pre¬ 
dication and concepts is mane a by 
Dummett's unargued acceptance of 
Frege's odd assumption that “the 
semantip role of each expression can 
be stated as its having something of 
an appropriate type associated with 
it” (interpretation, p 149), so (hat the 
rale of predicates is explained by 
saying they refer to concepts, Nor is 
this normally assumed “in the seman¬ 
tic theories used by logicians”, as the 
text states. Indeed, the semantic role 
of some expressions must be stated 
in another way. For example, the 
semantic role of “is red" is such that 
placing a name of a thing before this 
phrase yields a sentence which says 
that the thing is red. Clearly, this 
sort of semantic role is not simply.a 
matter of there being some sort of 
unsaturated concept associated with 
the phrase. 

Another disconcerting point Is 
that, throughout these books, logic Is 


; ; ;■ 
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on Frege, and no attempt was made £ r eak' through 
to justify the interpretations offered. ence ”. 

It is true that the book was not just a ' . 

book about Frege but sougnt to V) ese d,s ‘ mc 


into that of refer- 


These distinctions are also relevant 


placing make a contribution to current analy- 10 the question whether it is useful to 
se with tic philosophy-, however, tile usual retain Frege s cognitive of 


incorrect. Logic is a theory or im¬ 
plication. Implication is, of course, 
not the same thing as inference. In¬ 
ference or reasoning is a kind of 
thinking that typically leads one to 


!■• m 


standards ofargumcntforanRlyiic seme. n.Cummet; believe, andI. 
nhilosoDhv were not adhered to, Dummett s. objections to Kripke s 


thinking that typically leads one to 
revise one's views by addition and 
subtraction to ttiose views. U is a 
vexed philosophical question whether 


two expressions might have the same philosophy were not. adhered to, Dummett's objectionsi to•’ upki . 

truth conditions (or "intension”), either. The argument was often di/fi- capsal. account of reference, ijin«. 

without speakers necessarily being cqlt 'to foliow and war aometlmei Pummotr'MPdJBNt-oftb-CM! {JjSMjJSki n e 1 0 do with tile orincf v 

nhle tn rpmonize this, so that the serinuslv confused, the discussion of a Word only If one lias a Icxicog- ® _u_ 


able to recognize this, so that the seriously confused, the discussion of a word only ir one nas a lexicog- 
expressions would not have the same issues was often highly repetitious f a ? her „ s . (°, r encycloped 1 st s) know- 
graspable Fregean sense. For exam- and far from straightforward, there J® d Be a “ oul In ‘*52®*!#' .JSl 
nip “ihp. mimhcr that follows ten” were numerous false starts, recording Dummett says, eg, that if Mary 


seem to be singular terms that refer 
to what 'is round' refers to, he had 


great difficulty expressing this and 
was led- to say things readers have 
found quite puzzling, such as that the 
concept “is round” is not a concept. 

Sometimes, according to Frege, an 
expression does not have its usual 


expression does not have its usual 
referent; for example in contexts 
governed by verbs like ''believes'’ or 
adjectives like “aware". This, he 
minks, explains the apparent failure 
'".such contexts of the otherwise 
valid logical principle of "the substi- 
tutiVity pf identity . Normally, "a ■ 
b and "Fa” logically imply "Fb”. 
But this is not so if "F ...’* is a 
context like “Albert is aware that 
eleven is ..The twp claims, "the 
number which follows ten " the fifth 
PjJfoe number" hnd “Albert Is aware 
jhBl eleven is the number which fol- 
‘eh’**, do not logically imply 


pie, "the number that follows ien” wore numerous false starts, recording Dummett says, eg, mat ir iwaiy 
and “the fifth prime number" would ideas that did not work out. The text Reid has never heard^of Milan, but 
have the same intension. Dummett read more like first notes for a book » to,d concerning Tom Evans,_ who 
believes it is nn error to replace the than -like a finished book. jf. well known to her, He is hvmg 

notion of pnse with that of Intension m second edItJon 0 f Frege re- J£ Ifl u£^'ftoii ^this ttae Evans Is 

SSfufteorooPSlS FoMhemos® moves some of thesefaults, ffisre is ijyjng in Milan, any more than, if she 
usetui tneory or sense, ror me most now an ex t ensive index. Where the had never heard rif chlronodv she 

Snment ft^FreifXouEh Car- • dls . cusses s P ecific P“ sa «> .\ n wuld have^earaed that ^ans had 
velopment from brege, tnrougn ear F re ae, these passages are now identi- become a chlronodist bv belna told 
nap and Church to Montague, Ka- f, cC f and) where Dummett could not .« become P a chiropodist^ (//ir 
plan, et al, returning instead to the locate relevant passages, he has mod- ( elation dp 188-89) ^But it has 

nKiw° UrCe l ° Uy t0 W ° thm8S L fl6d the *«■ Vever, toWj EffeT thatthSe. 

°u‘ anew. ; has n 0t received the severe editing, it are , hings we certainly do say. Du'm- 

Dummett IS also concerned to requires. 1 mett himself recognizes .this on an 


pies of logical implication. Whatever 
the answer to that question, it Is 
simply a mistake to Identify prind- 


simply a mistake to Identify prind- 
ples of logic with normative princi¬ 
ples of reasoning, a mistake of the 
sort one would hope would be 
avoided in a study of Frege. 


plan, et al, returning instead to the 
original source to try to work things 
out anew. 

Dummett IS also concerned to 
stress the difference between Frew's 
notion of a “concept" as opposed to 
an "object" and the traditional no¬ 
tion of a "universal" as opposed to a 
"particular”. Universal, like round¬ 
ness, are objects In Frege’s sense. 
Frege’s concepts are those peculiarly 
incomplete entities that are referred 
to by predicates. Dummett offers an 


There are many other mistakes 
like these. But simply listing them in 
this way does not bnng out the diffi- 



requires. raett bimself recognizes this on an 

The companion volume, Inter- earlier page (109). There he claims 
pretatlpn, is not a self-contained- that, even though we do say this, his 


account of Kripke’s view that names 
are "rigid designators'”. (His discus¬ 
sion of this takes up about forty 
pages in Frege and fifty pages in 


r u -i-.: 


? ages in Frege 
nterpretationj 


work. It began life as an introduction theory implies we should' not. Some 
to the second edition of Frege. Be- readers might think this was-a point 

MtaiKk nl fin lannfll U UrlO IwAM nil luanliaaS +!■ A nn. 


cause of lis length, it has been pub* against Dummett's theory. 


ingenious way to understand this. de f end s the interpretation offered of 
Suppose Albert and Sam- are Dotn page's philosophy of language. 


S iod at tennis. Then we can say - 
ere is something they both are. 
namely good at tennis. Let us say 
then that what "good at tennis!’ re¬ 
fers to is what Albert and Sam both 
are, good at tennis. Then the phrase, 
"what good at tennis refers to" is 
actually functioning as an adjective 
or predicate rather than a singular 
term; overlooking this is, according 
to Dummett, what leads Frege to say 
things, that look like nonsense, eg, 
that the concept "good at tennis?, is 
not a concept. 


do hot logically imply 
A^ert Is aware that eleven is the 
hjm prime number." Frege’s ex¬ 
planation, is that- in this sort of con- 
1 Ik j -Levant terms do riot refer 
■ jo their ordinary reference , the num- 

«nre * V * n ’ tD ordina 7 

'Twc's ideas on these and related 
suDfects jiave had a terrific impact pn 
• S!iu° p ?y- Several logicians and 
f n !{hsppne r 5 have tried to work with- 
jyj!* framework, improving, it and 
h5SSf * n ®-.' 1 . 1 h® appeal necessary, 
‘ 5 Mn 8 hi® student, Rudolf Car-: 
^P; as well as Alonzo Church i 
n-jj rd Moritague, David Kaplan, 
Lewis, and perhaps Saul 
?i ut ^ege’s influence goes 
, JJjp d Jto encompass those 
‘ ^- i^ s °Pp e , r 3 ^>h 6 ufte formal logic a? 
a Meal, tool, W. V. 


i'LbSX analytic philosophy is', extremely “Jones”. This is I 
limited and outd a ted. For exnmpte. .except that he 

defends the interpretation offered of 1 ~~ ~ - - - T •' ; ~7 —^ - — 

Frege's philosophy of language. " " • •• •.. 

As I have already indicated,-read- -. A -J.,, '/*T 1 

', , 'ATIS .UXQ 3 GUL 


First, I must say what Kripke's 
view is. Let us suppose a single per¬ 
son was the author of Chapters 40 to 
55 of the Book of Isaiah and let us 
call this person by the proper name 
“Jones”. This is Durafnett's example, • 
except that he uses the name 


ers familiar .with the subjects Dum¬ 
mett discusses will not find either of 


. Drimmelt also . Sttesses Frege s expresses. Either the sentence is | 
“realism". This Is Important to Durn-.. understood as-expressing the Uiougnt 
mett because he believes that one as it does in virtue of its rturronog 
important kind of philosophical issue the structure of the thought; or-the 
involves a dispute between “realism 1 ' complexity of the senl f n i® SJSJT 
and “anti-realism", as it occurs in ponas to the strocture of the totality 
one'or another domain. HP believes . of thoughts, of what may be called 
that the basid issue is an is$ue In the. the system of thoughts, as map reter- 


men oiscusses win nor nno eiuicr w ■ ■ rip PU R AT RRT-TAThf ' ■' - 

these books easy to.read. Interpteta- . .. . Ur, LxK K A 4. p l i «-i IV T 

tloh shares ,.many. 6 f 'the -faulty Jot 1 '*'' '... i ’ -•'• ''/."i 

fiyMS. Wri«fi*s» Bursalies 1982/83 ;: .- 

often based on elementary mistakes. The Alts Council Intends to award'a smpll number ot bureerieB . 

To mention a typical example. , . during 1882/83 to poets, novelists, and writers of non-fiction, whose 
pages 40-41 of Interpretation argue 'work Is ol outstanding literary quality and who have had at least.on a 

that it is Important to distinguish two book published. It le emphasised that writers of non-fiction works of 

ways of seeing the relation between a literary merit; Including those bboke which are In any way a support . 

sentence $nd the abstract thought it to llteraturei are eligible. 

expresses. “Either the sentence is the bursaries will be given for the purpose of working'on- . 

understo° d .as-expressing the tuougnt (Including researching) a specific book for a concentrated period, of . 

S? 1 . °fUr nr th? 1 " me - T* 1 ® W Ihe awards will vary according to Hie Individual 

df the sMtonce' corres- ! ; •. clrcumstahcqa of each .redplont and the lertflth of Hma ne.eded the , - *■ 
MnS to the strteture of-the totality Is open.fo writers Tea Went In England, who have 

ofthoughtsl ofwhatlmay'be called made p; contribution to literature Jr this country. r-- ; 

the system of thoughts, as map refer- - . Nominations pi suitable candidates are Invited from sponsors 
ences identify, places by. appeal to . . auoh as pubDsherp, edltore, literary; agents or other writers*. 
their, spatial disposition on the sur-; . . Appllcst(pn forms art evalfoblafrotfi.lhe Literature Department, Arts 


- Alari ,ftoss Anderson, Nuel 

• iT^ a P’ Robfttt Staiiiaker, Wctimond 
Kemp, Btis. van 
; and iriariv ptfiers. Tndeed, 

g "tegp wd owq that .chai^ctei^tic 


tain conditions to obtain, it) the abs- : '-This Jeads to a long , and elaborate 
ence q£ knowing what it would be to- examination of the question which. 
establish that those.; .conditions., way pf: seeing thin« is _beUer and ; 
obtained or did riot fabtain. A reallat 1 which is. Frege's. But the rontrast f 
in Dummett’s tense thinks this is . between these two •“ways’ Is ihusqry ! 
possible and an anti-realist thinks when Wq; are concerned with abstract . 


Council of Groat BHipln, 9 Long Acre, London WG2EI9LH. Tel; 
•0j-37de697k : 


The closing date for oomi 
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“Deuleto-lsaiaU”. I li,we changed here, in the light of Da mine it's eaf- 
tiiis to "Junes" because "Jones is licr equating of rigidity with wide 
clearly a pnijuiT name. whereas scope. 

■■DLuieru-lsmah' is not. lor brevity. A f e w page*. Inter, on p.mo 5«n~ 
I will use llte letter "C to abbreviate SI. he quotes a brief comment of 

. ■ , 10 'j 16 hook of Kripke's [minting »ul that Dmn- 

j5auh . The key paint, [lien, is this, men's identification of rigid designa¬ 
te though we have introduced the ftj (tll with wideness of scope was u 

name ''Jones" hs a name of the nu- "technical error", which indeed ft 
thor of C. Kripke holds that the was, Bui docs Dummeti ucknuw- 
naniC ( ‘Jones is not equivalent in ledge the error? Well, yes and no, 
meaning m the definite description J-| C agrees that in Kripke's "regimcri- 
the author of C . Me nhsciycs that tation" of our language and its 
nur understanding of propositions ex- .iccompHnyine .semantic theory, rigid- 
messed by sentences containing ity can be distinguished from wide- 
Jnnes or the author of C allows „ css of scope. But lie does not agree 
us to consider whether these proposi- that the distinction needs to be made 


- -,— - 1 t ««•- uiMHiciiun ulcus ne m«iuc 

lions would have been true or false for sentences of ordinary language. 
111 various merely possible situations. ... . .... 

Furthermore, in evaluating the truth N fm ’i ■*, IS , on * ‘* ,m 8 disagree 
value of propnsitions of mis sort in Wl ^ rt P^ c ? theory; it is quite 
various possible situations, we inter- ano ‘ h F, r nJts-stHte it. When Dum- 
pret a definite descriptive phrase of tdemifies rigid designation with 
the form “the so and so" as referring k 1 IS ' 

to whatever thing or person in that , vv ., knpkc, he mis-states 


1 me uuiii ... <= .. .-=•. 

his sort in wU " Knpkc s theory; it is quite 
we intor- another to mis-state H. When Dunl¬ 


in Cl u ueiuiue utstrimivc nnrase 01 .... -, -. 

the form “the so and so" as referring ,V™!. nU! £i,‘h *£‘3!5;J ,C k e L !, °-. < ! ls " 
to whatever thing or person in that ^ C i. - VV ,i' **? ai^-staies 

situation would have been the sn and s “ ifl ^ Ullc ^ e »J‘ ‘hat 

so hi that situ,won. For I'viunnlc, we ,s .nm-s Intern ent to the theory 
take the phrase “the author of C“' to 'l*. {{ |; “ , Duniint-tt m, , w recogni/es 

refer to that person, if any, who | ^ ri l?K c |^ s P (W, ij®d 01,1 ^ ,c n,, *‘ 
would have uniquely authored C in ll ^ e ’, a f , *[' pinnmell s re murks ab- 
tiial situation. Now. if things had k ri Pkes ‘regimentation of our 

[teen different, someone else might he acknowledges the point, 

have hecit the author of C - some- \l, K no , S°. od Pending ‘hat some¬ 
one otJier than Jones. We use the *™ n 8 c ‘ sc ,s n ‘ ,SSUI5 - 


tlun expressed by the sentence would 
hnve heen true in various nnnactual 
situations. Perhaps Duninietl be¬ 
lieves people have no views or have 
conflicting views about the modal 
status of sentences. Out he offers no 
evidence here and the judgments 
Kripke reports would seem as com¬ 
mon and firm as ordinary judgments 
about language ever are. 

Some things Diimmctt say* indi¬ 
cate that he is not {only?) making an 
empirical claim about ordinary usage 
but is (also?) making a philosophical 
claim about what people could intel¬ 
ligibly mean by (Heir words. Let us 
examine this philosophical claim. 

Dummctt supposes, plausibly, (hat 
one's understanding of the meaning 
of an expression must somehow man¬ 
ifest itself in the way in which one 
uses that expression. He also sup¬ 
poses, controversially, that there are 
only two relevant uses, namely (1) 
the use of sentences on their own to 
make assertion*, ask questions, re¬ 
quest something, ansi so forth, and 
(2) the use of sentences as parts of 


largvT sentences. He theretore sug¬ 
gests that the meaning of a sentence 
has two aspects: (1) what he calls the 
content of the sentence, namely that 
aspect of its meaning the understand¬ 
ing of which can be manifested in the 
use of the sentence on its own, and 
(2) what he calls the ingredient sense 
of the sentence, namely that aspect 
of its meaning the understanding of 
which cun he manifested cither in the 
use of the sentence on its own or in 
its use as a part of other sentences. 

Finally, Dummctt argues that, if 
these are the only aspects of the 
meaning of a sentence, then judg¬ 
ments about the modal status of a 
sentence cannot, as Kripke asserts, 
be manifestations of one's under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the sent¬ 
ence. 

Of course, if the argument works, 
it also shows this: If judgments about 
the modal status of a sentence are 
(as they certainly seem to be) man¬ 
ifestations of one’s understanding of 
the meaning of (he sentence, then 
the two aspects of meaning, content 


and ingredient sense, are not rh. 
only aspects of the meaning of, 
sentence. There is also an aspect ih-, 
includes content and ingredient senL 
and is also manifested in judumenu 
about the truth value of the MnlenreL 
question. We might call this the “I 01 S 
seuse of a sentence. 

Dummett’s argument agairui 
knnkc simply assumes that content 
and ingredient sense are the only 
aspects of the meaning of a sentence 
and thui there is no third aspect ot 
the sort just mentioned, total seme 
So he simply begs the question 
against Kripke. who explicitly rejects 
that assumption in the passage Bum-- 
mett refers to. Furthermore, since 
Kripke seems obviously right in re¬ 
jecting that assumption, Diimmeu's 
argument amounts to a trivial refuta¬ 
tion of his own view that there are 
only the two aspects of meaning he 
mentions. 

Here, as elsewhere in these books, 
there is no interesting upshot to a 
lengthy and confused discussion. 


definite description "tile author of In addition to the matter of sclio- 
C" to pick out this other person in forty ethics, there is also a question 
(hat possible situation rather than of intelligibility here. Dummctt’s 
Junes, who is tlieoimhor of C in the waffling on this point makes it very 
actual situation. In other words, a difficult to follow his discussion. If 
definite description will not normally we take what he says ut face value, 
. function ns wJtat Kripke calls a “rigid wliat he says on page 183 of Inter- 
designator". It will not normally pick pretatfon simply contradicts what he 
out the same thing or person in says on page 574. U we try to give 
every counterfnctual situation. him the benefit of the doubt, howev- 

Qn the other hand, a proper name er - sor ‘ Si complications arise, 
like “Jones” is a rigid designator. For example, his remarks about 
When we evaluate the truth value of “regimentation” versus ordinaiv lan- 
the proposition expressed, say, by gunge suggest interpreting him as 
“Jones was an author” for various claiming that the facts about our 
possible situations, we always take ordinary use of language can be 
'’Jones" to refer to the same person, accounted for without supposing that 
namely the person in the actual proper names are rigid designators if 
situation who (we are assuming) we suppose instead that names al- 
wrote C. We therefore suppose this ways have the widest possible scope, 
proposition is not a necessary truth. But this alternative suggestion un¬ 
it would have ben false, eg, if some- plies that “The author of C was an 
one other than Jones hacl been the author” and “Janes was an author" 
author of C. Of course, the proposi- should always be evaluated in the 
don expressed by “the author of C same way, no matter what possible 
was an author ” would still have been situation they arc applied to, and is 
true in that case. • incompatible with the fact that the 

So much, then, lor Kripke’s views former sentence expresses a praposi- 
aboilt rigid desWton. • Dwrimett ‘ lon ^at could not have been false .as 


Grammar without psychology 


r“r wu ’ vv wruiunau HI nit 

(ion expressed by 14 the author of C same way, no matter what possible 
was an author" would sii/I have been situation they are applied to, and is 
true in that case. • incompatible with the fact that the 

So much, then, lor Kripke’s views former sentence expresses a praposi- 
aboilt rigid designators. Dummeft. ‘ lon ^at could not have been false as 
" appears to want to contest these someone had been the author 

views, but it. is very difficult to see Df C, while the latter expresses a 
what he takes his objection to be. proposition that could have been 
Tart of the problem is that 1 he begins fal » had been the 

. by incorrectly identifying rigid de- author of c ( ,f it was someone else), 
agnation with liaving a wide scope. In places Dummett suggests that. 


agnation -with liaving a wide scope. In places Dummett suggests that, 
(To say an expression has wide scope in addition to 'supposing fl) the 
vato say it Is the primaiy operator In name “Jones” functions like.the defi- 
the sentence. For example, “The au- nile description “the author of C”, 
thor. of C might have not been an except that It must always be. under¬ 
author is ambiguous, depending on stood qs having wide scone, wa must 




' 3.: 


*v u u means is equivalent to a claim or the form 
• - V , ® a, i lhor o'C was someone who “it could have been that not S". 
i 1 v v ovc not **?® n author" where the sentence replacing “not S" 
Iwhlcai is presumably true], then the expresses the denial of P. This im- 
definlte description has wide scope, plies that, if we adopt the convention 
It it means It might have been the mat a definite description is always 
case, that someone was .both the nu- to be understood as having wide 
thor of C and not an author" (which scape, then the claim (a) that the 
is taJso|, the modal verb and not the proposition expressed by "Tlie au- 
definlle description hns wide scope.) thor of C was an author could have 
This was his interpretation of rigidity been false is equivalent to the claitn' 
in the first edition of Frege and also (b) that the author of C was some- 
on page 183 of Interpretation,, where one who, could have not been an 
As subject, a definite de-1 author. But these claims are obvious- 
scnplion has wide scope, ie, behaves ly not equivalent, since (a) is false 
ns ngid in Kripke’s sense ...".-But nnd (b) is true. So this suggestion 
tills is simply a mistake. Saying a too is refuted. 

fa riSd iS 1,01 W " ,,V * n, „ P"*"!* «<>« ™ t agree 

s 11 ■' • that (a) is clearly false and (b) clear- 

l y,^- OP'P»8a.S7B (of Interpret* 

■ - having ‘(on) ,he. Says' Our .intuitions do hot 

- : concern “the h;odal status of ftipt- 


remphhBlsj. A , readiSr- Ignorant; of *he modal status of c sentence Is i 
, Kripkp s-ylews ihlght welt bo pouted ,, judgment abotjt whether the proposi 
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By L. Jonathan Cohen 

JERROLD J. KATZ: 

Language and Other Abstract 
Objects 

251pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £16 
(paperback, £7.95). 
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One of the most exciting intellectual 
developments of the 1960s was the 
rapprochement between linguistics 
and psychology that was promoted 
by Chomsky's ideas about the nature 
or grammar. Chomsky characterized 
the grammar of a particular language 
as an assignment of structural de¬ 
scriptions to phonetic sequences, and 
on this view general grammatical 
theory was concerned to determine 
what can count as such a structural 
description and how such assign¬ 
ments are made. Since every speaker 
of a language seems to have' acquired 
a tacit knowledge of Its grammar, 
and every - new-bom child is 
apparently equipped to learn any hu¬ 
man language, it follows, on Choms¬ 
ky’s view, that grammatical theory, 
should be able to reveal important 
details about the innate mechanisms 
of language. The grammarian's study 
of linguistic uni versa Is Is at the same 
time an inquiry into those features of 
the human mmd that make it possi¬ 
ble for any child to learn its mother- 
tongue. 

It seemed to many, therefore, in 
the 1960s that'Chomskyan linguistics 
might promote an important new' 
depth Of, understanding In the 
psychological, study of language- 
learning, speech-production and 
speech-comprehension. . Biit when 
psychologists sought to discover ex¬ 
perimental confirmation for the kinds 
of lineuistic universal that Chomsky 
postulated there was little or none 
forthcoming. Nor were grammarians 
prepared to take the actual results of 
these experiments Into account so as 
to modify their theories of linguistic 
universal In any way. 

So in the 1970s most of the 
psychologists and grammarians who 
had been interestea in the issue drew 
back from the rapprochement that 
Chomsky had promoted. Jn their 
view the, new, grammatical theory, in 
one or other df die miny i sieralonsi 
that ,now proliferated, might Well 
give a muoh better , account than. any. 

g ven hitherto qf, what It .is that a 
nguage-leamer learns, even without . 
being able at the same time to give 
an account of how he learns It,-But . 
some of Chomsky’s early, collabor-' 
a tors have been, rather reluctant to 
make this move; and It Is only how. : 
font ; Professor .Jerrold Katz 
announces his own convotsiop - or 
rather apostasy. His new book is 
nevertheless an important contribu- 
uon to the literature of general ling- ' 
uLstics because. besides, arguing. on 
theoretical grounds that' Chomsky is 
wrpng to suppose ttiat grtmmur is a' 
brgncVqf psychology heCalto puts 
forward a challenging new thesis of 
hiS-own, .•••• 

V'Gntpimar,. acptdljifc id Jtatz. 'W io • : 
be^ regarded as ait d.prlori study, ‘like • 
logic andlmatheniatics;; It is , not 1 an 


empirical science, like psychology. 
Just as one needs to distinguish tnc 
mathematical study of numbers from 
the psychological 'study of the ideal 
calculator's knowledge of number, so 
too one has to distinguish the gram¬ 
matical study of language from the 
psychological study of the ideal 
speaker's knowledge of a language. 
Katz sees himself as engaged in a. 
campaign analogous to that of Frege 
and Husserl. Just as they sought to 
de-psychologlze logic and mathema¬ 
tics, ne himself is concerned to de- 
psychologize grammar. 

English is the same language 
whether spoken by human beings or 
by an alien race with a totally diffe¬ 
rent brain structure. Therefore, on 
Katz's view, the objects of gramma¬ 
tical study, such as English sent¬ 
ences, are independent of any 
spatioiemporal particularity. Hence, 
just as mathematics studies such ab¬ 
stract objects as numbers, sets, 

a s, etc, so grnmmnr has its own 
1 category of abstract objects to 
study, viz sentences. So Katz's model 
for grammatical enquiry Is not just 
based on a comparison with 
mathematics in general: it is based 
on a comparison with a certain 
rather metaphysical conception of 
mathematics. He sees the gramma¬ 
rian as being committed to a Platon- 
ist ontology of abstract objects. Only 
thus, on his, view, can we understand 
how the necessity of necessary truth 
can be grounded in the structure of 
language. 


length to the refutation of Quine's 
views on the subject. What Katz 
docs not make clear, however, is 
how studying the grammar of a lan¬ 
guage can be regarded as a non- 
empirical enquiry. Even if we grant 
that the raw data here emerge 
through native-speakers' intuitions of 
grammaticalness, we cannot assume 
that for this purpose grammarians 
can always rely on their own intui¬ 
tions. In the study of an exotic lan¬ 
guage a grammarian must somehow 
extract Intuitions from others. 
Admittedly he is not concerned to 
explain the psychological fact that 
such-or-such a string of sounds has 


Indeed Katz reconstructs the re¬ 
cent history of North American ling¬ 
uistics In ontological terms. He re¬ 
gards the structuralists, like Bloom¬ 
field, who dominated the pre-Choms¬ 
ky scene, as nominalists. Their gram¬ 
mars are just data-cataloculng de¬ 
vices expressing distributional reg¬ 
ularities in speech in the form of a 
segmentation and classification of 
acoustic signals. And, though Zellig 
Harris's introduction of a transforma¬ 
tional apparatus into structuralist 
theory extended the descriptive ppw- 
er of taxonomic grammars, it did’not 
alter their fundamentally nominalist 
character. Tn Katz’s eyes, therefore, 
Chomsky's most significant innova¬ 
tion was to replace this nominalism • 
by a conceptualism that identified 1 
the primary focus of a grammarian's 
attention with the strubture of a- 
speaker’s mind rather than with' the 
sounds or marks he makes. • And 
Katzs own Platonism completes foe 
traditional philosophical triad :of 
nominalism, conceptualism and real- 
Ism. For Katz a grammatical feature 
is a.linguistic universal not bepause it 
constitutes a fundamental requisite 
for. language-learning,, but because 
without it a.language, could not satis¬ 
fy ‘he requirement that every possi¬ 
ble proposition or thought is in prin¬ 
ciple expressible by some sentence in • 
the. language. : ; 

There are some deep problems 

•e r «V T1 ?? s ti ln , fliten “ d hy the views 
orAYhorf. Quine and others on the 
Ilmitir to ■ i nter-translalabiuty will not 
M happy, lylth me requirement'that 


igs or suen-or-suen a siring or saunas na* 
ojffe- heen judged grammatical. But hk 
>, on concern with the grammaticalness of 
mma- the string is nevertheless a concern 
sent- w ‘fo something that is empirically 
an y evidenced. In much the same way an 
ence, anthropologisi who studies the moral 
h ab- co d ® of no exotic community is on¬ 
sets, B“ged in an empirical enquiry, even 
, own ‘hough it Is not the same Kind or 
qts to empirical enquiry as one concerned 
nodel with how the members of ‘He com- 
t just murtity (who do not always live up ‘o 
with ‘heir moral rules or ideals) actually 
based behave. . 

:rtain One may well feel, therefore, that 
n of foe question whether the fun' 
nitia- damental terms of grammar, like 
aton- “sentence”, “predicate”, etc should 
Only be understood in a nominalist, con- 
stand ceptualist or realist sense, is a quev 
truth tion that is independent of the eph- 
re of temology of linguistics. After all the 
realism of Aristotle, Linnaeus m 
other classical plant taxonomists did 
lino- not make ‘hem think of botany as *o 
e re- a P rtori discipline like mathematic*. 
oom _ And once this point is acapted i 
mms- m ®y become easier for grammatical 
sram- theorists to make a move analogous 
\ de- to that which many philosophers “ 

5 _ ea . mathematics made some time ago- 
of a Instead of continuing to dispute 
n 0 f whether nominalism (formalism). 
7.ni 0 conceptualism (constructivism) or 
rnna- rea l‘ s ih (Platonism) tells some ufr 
iquely true stoty about mathematic*, 
obw- tk e y Investigate. instead - *®thtf 
d'not fruitfully - Hie different properties 
naliat and potentials that such different 
‘fnrp constructions of mathematics possesa, 
iioVa- us hope that we can now loc*. 
allsm. forward to a comparable prevalent 
tified 1 ibore • eirenicaf attitudes.ip ^ 
nan’s philosophy of grammar, sojlwt « 
of can begin to compare dispassionately, 
i'foe ■ wh® 1 can and cannot be achieved M 
And nominalist, conceptualist and teaj‘ st 
a foe theories..of grammar. And if In 
1 end it turns out that there i arft .. , " r 
rea < significant differences here -1 ®. ’' 

ature 1,16 nominaliSra-versua-conceptuaj 

use it Ism-versus-realism issue is fl 
liislte rbfltaphysical gloss that need have n® 
muso relevance to me actual content or® 

grammar - then at least we shaj 
losri- paVe discovered one further 1 r® 3 ^ 
pr j n . In which grammar differs fro® 
L { n . mathematics. 


Ilmitii to ■ i nter-translatabiuty will not 
bd, happy, lyjth the requirement'that 
every; thought be expressible in every 

SWBfr-a# 9f. this is Oust, 

the kind 0( jssUfl :foat ij bound tO 

SflnnriitA- nnrHiMa(la.v'cL. j. 


separate nomln^ts ffofo Platoriists: 
and Kfltz addresses himself at some 


Phildsophy In ,Literature: MetaphysK' 
'al Dargness pnd, Ethical 
Konstantin Kblejidfl (237pp- Mawm*.’ 
Ian. £15. 0 333 -31282 !)• holds thj‘ 
modern literature ; expresses 
highest aspirations and our deep®4* 
fears”, it .examines ' twelve iheraO’ 
works,- among them Hatnlet, raw* 
Th$ Magli' Moibitaln and fo® ro« 
Quartets. ; 1 



language AND LITERATURE 


Re-saying the sayings 


By Stanley Wells 

It W. DENT-. 

Shakespeare’s Proverbial Language 
An Index 

Unnumbered pages. University of 
California Press. £20.75. 

0 520 03894 0 _ 

No one has written with greater 
teaming, humanity, and grace on 
Shakespeare's use of proverbs than 
the late F. P. Wilson, the dedicatee 
(with J. C. Maxwell and John Crow) 
of this book. His essays on 
-Shakespeare and the Diction of 
Common Life” and “The Proverbial 
Wisdom of Shakespeare" are, and 
must surely long remain, the classic 
treatments of the subject. In the 
second, justifying this branch of 
study, he wrote that “A knowledge 
of proverbs may help us to establish 
a text: it may help us to interpret its 
meaning'; it may help us to discover 
with what tone a passage is to be 
read or spoken”. When Wilson wrote 
this, the standard reference work, to 
which he paid just and generous tri¬ 
bute while also drawing attention to 
deficiencies in it, was Morris Palmer 
Tilley's massive Dictionary of the 
Proverbs In England in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, post¬ 
humously published in 1950, which 
contains close on 12,000 entries, 
each illustrated with quotations, 
often numerous, from works of the 
period. It has a “Shakespeare 
Index” offering cross-references from 
Shakespeare’s works to almost 3,000 


citations in the collection. Since it 
appeared, two other important 
proverb collections have been pub¬ 
lished: B. J. and H. W. Whiting's 
Proverbs, Sentences, and Proverbial 
Phrases from English Writings mainly 
before 1500 (1968). and F. P. Wil¬ 
son’s thorough revision of The Ox¬ 
ford Dictionary of English Proverbs 
(1970). 

These reference books provide the 
Shakespeare scholar with a wealth of 
material useful to the establishing of 
Shakespeare’s text and to compre¬ 
hension, annotation, and criticism of 
it. R. W. Dent finds that Tilley’s 
index “has been ignored or badly 
misused in a surprising number of 
recent major editions", and that the 
two later books “have been largely 
ignored by Shakespeare scholarship . 
So he has embarked upon - and 
brought to completion - foe heroic 
task of providing a reference work 
devoted exclusively to Shakespeare, 
revising and expanding Tilley, of 
whose book this is, he modestly 
claims, “nothing more than a 
Shakespeare-oriented supplement” 
which ‘‘should prove far less subject 
to misuse”. 

The nucleus of his book, the in¬ 
dex, Is less than forty pages long. 
Arranged play by play (and poem by 
poem) it lists relevant points in 
Shakespeare and follows each with 
one or more citations of Tilley’s re¬ 
ference-key. Regrettably, quotations 
from Shakespeare are not given. 

Before the index, an introduction 
offers a number of “Precautions''. 
Like most writers on the subject, 
Professor Dent offers no definition 
of a proverb, as he knows of none 


“that will embrace all acknowledged 
examples' 1 . He offers warnings 
against Tilley's principles of inclu¬ 
sion, demonstrating that some of his 
“proverbs" arc actually parodic, and 
that he occasionally lists recurrent 
ideas “never given any characteristic 
verbal formulation such as one tends 
to expect of full-fledged proverbs". 
Developing this, he makes the valu¬ 
able suggestion that “A Tiiley-Hke 
Dictionary devoted to folklore and 
superstition would be a useful tool". 
He notes that Tilley's forms of entry 
have misled editors to describe as 
proverbs statements which are better 
regarded as original formulations of 
ancient ideas, and that they can also 
“encourage our missing something 
actually proverbial”. Dates, too, are 
“a problem ignored or slighted by 
many Arden editors (grossly by a 
few) 1 '. Too often, indeed, editors at 
many levels, from that of the gradu¬ 
ate dissertation upwards, finding an 
entry in Tilley vaguely corresponding 
to something in tneir text, have been 
content to note "proverbial” without 
adequate consideration of whether 
the passage was truly proverbial at 
the time of its composition. Some¬ 
times “the only cited examples out¬ 
side Shakespeare may merely be 
echoes"} ana in “an age of pick- 
purses it is frequently difficult, or 
impossible, to identify what Tilley 
called ‘independent instances of the 
same thought"’. Dent finds Tilley 
over-inclusive of Shakespeare cita¬ 
tions, and warns that he “sometimes 
cites Shakespeare for one relevant 
entry when another may be of con¬ 
siderably greater interest”. Dent 
himself “excludes citations that are 
literal applications of something 


r rovcrbiul only when figurative", but 
think he misses a few figurative 
applications. For instance, at Troths 
anti Cressidn 4.2.34, Cre&sida says 
jokingly of Pandarus “Would he 
were knocked i’th’ head!". Editors, 
to the best or my belief, do not 
annotate; but OED (not citing 
Troilus) defines “knock in the head” 
as “to stun or kill by a blow on the 
head,... to kill in any summary 
way" with an instance from Thersites 
(r 1537V This seems to go far 
enough beyond the literal to merit 
inclusion. 

The major part of this book is its 
Appendix A; well over 200 pages 
listing the proverbs themselves. They 
are keyed to Tilley, but decimal 
points added to about a quarter of 
them indicate that these are addi¬ 
tions to Tilley and, many of them, to 
the Oxford Dictionary (cryptically 
alluded to here as “t>w", though 
ODEP is (he standard abbreviation). 
There are many interesting additions, 
such as L 54.1, “No land there is 
that can this land subdue, if we agree 
within ourselves, and to our realm 
are true”, lines stated in 1569 to be 
proverbial which are remarkably 
close to the concluding couplet of 
Shakespeare's King John. Some of 
the additions are sparsely illustrated: 
for instance, if it is worth including 
"Tongue and heart (Variously con¬ 
trasted)” it is surely worth citing 
Hamlet's “But break, my heart, for I 
must hold my tongue" and, in 
Richard II, “What my tongue dares 
not, that my heart shall say". 

Professor Dent's notes show h 
proper concern for the editorial im- 
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plications of his findings: inus, 
adding the phrase "To pierce a hogs¬ 
head’" he deduces from its various 
uses that “there is apparently no 
reason to believe, with John Crow 
and the Arden editor fof Love's 
Labour's Lost\ that ’piercing a hogs¬ 
head' was slang for getting drunk”. 
And in fl note on Tilley's W85, “Alt 
the water in the sea cannot wash out 
this stain”, he dies a remarkable 
■parallel to Macbeth from certain 
“meditations on Christ’s passion once 
attributed to Saint Bernard ... 
.addressed to Pilate: 'Well might a 
little water deare the spots of thy 
hands, but all the water in the Ocean 
could not wash away the blots of thy 
soule’.” It is a defect of Denrs 
method that one cannot always be 
sure which of the additional con¬ 
tributions are his own. And it seems 
a perversity that in this Appendix the 
phrase “cl Appendix B* normally 
;means not, as one might have 

S leeted, that this entry wfJJ also be 
bund there, bul that It will not; for 
-Appendix B “lists phrases that can 
be called proverbial as legitimately, 
or illegitimately, as those in Appen- 
•dix A labeled 'cf Appendix B’.... 
Because they do not appear in Til¬ 
ley, they are not included in foe 
index". There is also an Appendix C, 
which lists exclusions from Tilley's 
Shakespeare Index not "cited legiti¬ 
mately elsewhere in that index”. 

Professor Dent lacks Wilson's clar¬ 
ity of exposition. His book takes 
some mastering Hrid even then is not 
easy to use. But it repays the effort, 
and Is an indispensable addition to the 
reference shelf of Shakespeare scho¬ 
lars. 


In a manner of speaking 


By Pat Rogers 

N- P. BLAKE: ~ 

Non-Standard Language In English 
Literature 

217pp. Andrf Deutsch. £10.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0 233.97311 7 

This book was originally planned 
while the late Simeon Potter was 
editor of the Language Library. In 
some ways it belongs more to Pot¬ 
ters world than to that of his succes- 
David Crystal: N. F. Blake takes 
a descriptive, diachronic approach, 
JJtnout elaborate theoretical forays, 
ms book Is principally a contribution 
to tne history of language, under the 

aspect.of lllflrnrv iicun* ralhur than 


but not necessarily widely read audi¬ 
ence. Thus, he considers it necessary 
to rehearse the plot of “The Reeve s 
Tale” in fair detail, whilst assuming 
that readers can cope with palatal h, 
fronted vowels, nphaeresis and IPA 
symbols. Another successful section 
deals with Kipling, both schoolboy 
slang nnd Anglo-Indian lingo serving 
the author's purposes well. 

Amazingly, there appears to have 
been no manual in this aren before. 
Blake therefore deserves congratula¬ 
tion for opening up an important 
topic: the work has a useful refer¬ 
ence function (with an index of non- 
standard forms cited), and dearly 
this will be a pioneering venture. 


Unavoidably, a short book on a large 
theme has its omissions, and these 
are distressingly obvious in places. 
Dunbar is quickly despatched, be¬ 
cause the Scottish Chaucerians "had 
little influence on later English litera¬ 
ture!'. Bon JbiMon j«~ex<niMd .duty 
almost entirely, with nothing on hft 
•major plays, even Bartholomew Fair 
with its parodies of puritanical (and 

Cin<:ia,lu lit» 


ment with language of a more collo¬ 
quial kind" - a strange judgment, 
and anyway who are the writers like 
Bunyon? Lord Foppington's languid 
style is analysed with no apparent 
awareness of the Frenchified chatter 


of his original. Sir Fopling Flutter. 
(And Farquhar is another absentee.) 

When we rench the nineteenth 
century, the Romantic poets soon 
give place to Maria Edgeworth, .The 
amrtion- that f Qu(y Aorpt jfnd-SmtU 
uses the sotting or n mill-town, 

|whereas) Mrs Oaskell’s other novels 
are set in more genteel localities" 
Implies ignorance ot Mary Barton . In 
this area Shirley would have made an 
Interesting foil to Withering Heights. 
Dickens Is .represented by Cockney 
speech, with no mention of such- 
things as the fldneur drawl (Veri- 
sopht, Wrayburn) or even the cod 
Jewish • GemiltUchkeit ■ of Fagln. 
-Thackeray is briefly mentioned as a 


extends from the Middle Ages to the 
^ es ^ er and Bond; Nalpaul 
?i? a r y., a )' progressing through 
jne familiar staging-posts, with chap- 
icrs oq the Romantics, foe Victo- 
nans, and so on. On the whole the 
EJ 1 “ me s off best, with poetry 
least, folly treated. 

'. Blake shows how a sort of conveii- 
oll? Mummecset evolved, whereby 
ajjibors could place speech as Doric 
JJjW'dkss without the use of a 
wrefohy locked dialect. He traces 
me origins; of comic Cockney, and 
o^monstraies how often writers have 
spalling distortions (with no ob- 
Phonetic equivalence) to indi¬ 
te departures from received usage. 

registers have been 
syntax or vocabulary 
XL r • -^ ari ono would have 
, h LW' Pronunciation is the usual 
Bin™ non-s ‘Bndard speech .in iiter- 
thd evidence cbllected 
j. fo 0 * 1 °f ‘hat “inaccurately" 

|. corned, as a phonologiSt wouid see 
and rtiere discussion 

tniii. ' m Portant novel, because It con- 
hn. mo . re varieties of dialect than : 
S'>W en in fou Edinburgh re- 
' E£ L ^“‘ generally Blake remem- 
• whMSL 1 * is * after all, literature 
., .^^ constitutes his material, 

coSfL? 1 ^ 8 * 8nd most satisfactory 

-SS3S t<? skelton » 

; left J ud0r drama, Smol- 

bf Bjrontfi and. certain 

S adfoors. Mr Blake 

,f°t .^visag? a well-informed 


Water, A Stopping Place 

• There are places named for 
other places, ones where 
a word survives whatever happened 

which it once referred to. And there are 
names for the places water comes and touches, 
but nothing for the whole. A world 

. released from reference 
is travelling away. Its monotones of swell 
surround the modest Island nation 

where a man and a women 
lie together by a stream 

on e blanket anchored to the grass . ••••,. 

by stones. She has turned a radio oti - 

and as her passion comes to rest ■ 
she hears the first commercial break, 

which advertises Cereals, then tractors. 

Later she walks down ■ ’ ‘ 

to fill a bottle fropi .the stream 

1 and stands,.bare feet on gravel '• . / • 

: meaning to .scoop water oiit of water, • 
her. dress tucked up. It-Is_ late 

to be changing the topic of a conversation • 

but she Is searching for a word, ' . 

something to tell 1>lm 'why he something huge 

• about devortefo, some other sound beyond; 

‘ thls toiall dark gargle ftrpm the pait f ; 
not yoweli 'not consonant, not either, • 


Bill Manhire 


purveyor of Snob usages, but there is 
no analysis of the range of Crawley 
language or the Hanoverian paro¬ 
dies. Stevenson is another regrettable 
omission. There is some tiling on di¬ 
alect in George EHbt and Hardy, . 
«jRlaft'oBlitlt 

(eaves out the most sensitive apprais¬ 
al of this topic ^ that by Patricia 
Ingham Sn Literary English since 
Shakespeare (edited by George .Wat¬ 
son, 1970). 

Selectiveness Is, I acknowledge, in- 
evitable. .What causes more concern 
is evidence that some texts appear to 
have . been deautted linguistically 
i .without having been .properly read. 
'.Here is Blake on Nostronto: 

. . . There are several Italians 
who .use the odd Italian expression 
or ' even occasionally an archa¬ 
ism.. . .Words like avtrnil, padro¬ 
ne, ensa and nilserJcordlfl divfaa 
appear in their speech. Similarly, 
because the novel is set in South . 
America, the occasional Spanish 
word is found, and Martin Decoud 
uses French expressions. 

This Is wildly misleading. Apart from 
the hero and the family at the Casa 
Viola, Italians haidly enter the text, 
and the language Is confined to a few 
brief .segments. Spanish occurs on 
.hundreds of occasions' throughout, 

' since the novel is In some measure a 
study.of the aftermath of empire. . 

Borne of foe, omissions doted are 
: remedied by monographs, elsewhere 
in the Language Library. It is also 
fafr to add Uiit-theSe lS a chapter oA, 
Shakespeare, with tfepry V and The 
Merry wives at the centre of atten¬ 
tion. The latter is singled out be¬ 
cause of the speech used, by Sir Hugh 
Evans and Dr Caius. “Throughout 
foe rest of Shakespeare’s output , we 
are told, ''there is little non-standard 
English." It rather depends wbat you 
mean by that phrase. .The limitations 
of a linguistic approach which 
ignores Falstaff do not need emph¬ 
asis. Jf the most extraordinary prose 
' in English >qoftnot be identified 
according to vocabulary or syntax (I 
think' It can. to same degree), then 
we m'asjt look at the cpmbujations.;of 
words: the accumulations, climaxfcf, 
duplications i flukpensfbns and rever- 
sals. Such matters can be handed 
.-. over to .the student of rhetoric, but .if 
1. is ati‘arek whefe one might hope that 


f\ ;great'deaT.foore fa„bb done, 
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The Monkey 
Puzzle 

A Family Tree 

JOHNGRIBBIN 
and JEREMY 
CHERFAS 

Recent breakthroughs in the study of 
genetics reveal that man and ape 
became separate species only about 
4million years ago, and that the 
genetic difference between man and 
modem apes w only one per cent. 
This evidence represents the single 
most significant discovery a bout the 
mystery of human origins since 
Darwin 'a day and yet, fike* Dn min'd 
own, it has been largely ignored. 

Why?That is part of tho monkey 


0870804691 Illustrated with 
drawings and 16 pages of 
photographs £8.60 


Stories from 
the Raf 

From Kipling to 
Independence 


Selected and 
introduced by 

SAROS 
COW AS J EE 


'Soros Cowatijee has rendered us a 
greatservice by dlsinterrlngthese 
stories and bringing so many of these 
writers outof an undeserved 
obscurity. Amazingly, half of them 
are women. These are more than 
documentapfa dead past and 
colourftil stories of a half-forgotten 
time; they are part of the romance. 
and terror of India, which was also an 
English adventure, made accessible 
; and lighted ,by the imagination,* 
From the preface by Paul Theroux 
0 870 80466 X £7.50 


FICTION 

In a High Place 

JOANNE 

MESCHERY 

Totdosedit very much and was 
astonished to think it was a first 
.novel.' RachelBilMngton 
*What a lively, Warm, readable and 
believable book, 1 ' Fay Weldon 
087030444 0 £7.60 


Red Dragon 

THOMAS 

HARRIS 



this, a superb study of character, ■. 
aeeii and understood and created in •'= 

depth. Other,words flow ipto the’ 1 ' 
bund, Enthralling, frightening, 
totally professional. It is quite simply 
the bqatofita kind that I have read in 
twentyyeara,' Ted Willie 1 . 1 
! om 804489. $6.$6 , . :;.1:■'> 
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Stepney scarecrow 


By Jon Silkin 


Rosenberg In the Trenches 
BBC Radio 



’ »*, r 

' ..T' 


Rosenberg in the Trenches, a forty- 
five minute play by Frederick Brad- 
num, with music by Humphrey 
Searle, is neither n drama nor a 
theatrical event; it suffers, even with 
the chuckling sardonic voice of 
David Suchet as Rosenberg, from an 
overdose of both information and 
naturalism. Rosenberg was a "Tol¬ 
stoyan” soldier of the First World 
Wnr, a war that destroyed him on 
April 1, 191B. Inevitably Bradman 
and his producer can only give us a 
version of that war, hut it is done as 
if to make palatable with the dubious 
coming of naturalism a less entertain¬ 
ing substance - that of Che uusterc 
robust genius of Rosenberg. In so 
doing Bradnum overlays a consider¬ 
able part of Rosenberg’s strange 
blend of richness and austerity, the 
heroic and the sardonic. 

The device thnt Bradnum uses to 
make Rosenberg spill the beans ab¬ 
out his background and his latest 
attitudes is the simple one of the 
imminence of death through war. 
We hear the noise of shelling, Hum¬ 
phrey Searle’s war-like music, and 
Rosenberg's stoic reconstruction of 
his vicissitudes. We hear him ponder¬ 
ing his Jewishness, his family, and in 
particular his father (there is no war¬ 
rant in the letters for such an emph¬ 
asis), his experience as an art-student 
in the Slade School before the War, 
his relations with the three Jewish 
ladies who paid for him to go there, 
and his equally touchy but more con¬ 
trolled relationship with Edward 
Marsh. Rosen be rg re mein bers 

HuIme, ‘the imagist and aesthetician 
who, at the Care Royal, looked over 
Rosenberg’s head - physically and 
metaphorically. And this reminds 
him of the scarecrow appearance of 
the regiment In which he first trained 
- the Bantams - a regiment for small 
men who confronted an inspecting 
General with a scarifying sample of 
Britain s fighting force. Rosenberg 
also takes a robust view of Ezra 


Pound who advises Rosenberg to en¬ 
list. Rosenberg (rightly) suspects that 
Pound Is anti-semitic and contemp¬ 
tuous of the "lower depths” from 
which Rosenberg has emerged - in 
fact "Stepney East”. These and other 
speculations are substantiated, and 
stitched together, by quotations from 
Rosenbcrg T s and Pound's letters, and 
this is the most provident and suc¬ 
cessful aspect of Bradnum's prog¬ 
ramme. 

Rosenberg also muses on the mor¬ 
al vision of the Jews, and the unedu¬ 
cated amoral vision of his English 
working-class context. This may or 
may not be true to life, but it is 
given an absolute character which is 
unacceptable and which, in his 
pnems and letters, Rosenberg did 
not voice. Bradnum is right to catch 
the arrogance which is a part of 
Rosenberg’s complex character; he is 
wrong to attribute to him super¬ 
ciliousness, though Rosenberg’s stoic 
good-humour is well caught. 

Yet the lone of Rosenberg's “per¬ 
formed" voice seems wrong. He is 
gingerly given a bit of cockney, and 
a kind of fruity granular tone which 
does not accurately reflect other 
more important constituents of his 
character. The essential poise, the 
robustness, (lie touchiness, and the 
gleeful sense of comedy - even of 
misfortune - are obscured by 
Sachet's almost mellow philosophiz¬ 
ing. Yet these elements are crucial to 
a fuller understanding of Rosenberg's 
nature. Even so, the picture of the 
man and poet is sympathetic and 
lively; and the right balance between 
Rosenberg’s view of himself as Jew 
and as Englishman is achieved. 

Three poems are heard - “Break 
of Day in the Trenches”, “Dead 
Man’s Dump", and “Returning, we 
hear the larks". The first and third 
are set to musio, and because the 
music makes the poems hard to catch 
they are immediately afterwards 
’spoken (dramatized) in a mode that 
does not suit their own intrinsic 
music. As a drama the work has 
little trajectory, and in seeking to 
convey the abrupt termination of the 
“half-used life" the play itself ends 
abruptly. Surely this, too, is a mis¬ 
take of naturalism. 


WEHR -;vf, ..... 
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Imaginative truths 


False evidence 


By Carol Rumens 


A Coat of Varnish 
Theatre Royal, Haymarkel 


fey ■ Vff V 


First published In 1979, C. P. Snow’s 
novel A Coat of Varnish is set in the 
long, hot and disturbingly un-English 
summer of 197$. Cricket fans go on. 
the rampage in Belgravia and when, 
a Few days later, f.ady. Ashbrook is 
murdered in her drawing room in 
Ay lesion Square, it seems to symbol¬ 
ic a threat, from within as well as 
from without, to upper middle-class 
society. An investigation, not just of 
the crime but qf human behaviour, is 
wt lb motion as Snow explores the - 
reactions- of a group of concerned 
innivlpualgy. among ; them Humphrey 
.an ex-secret serviceman, 
Frank; Briers,, chief superintendent 
on the ease, and Dr Perryman, who 
iunj s out to be; number one suspect. 
AJ1 :are gifted,, successful and pri¬ 
vileged mei), occasionally capable of 
radical: Ideas within the limits of their 
professional roles,-and possessing, in 
some measure, what .Snow calls 
“arrogance - of. the soul". Their 
mqiiVatio.p. with its mixture of vanity 
and, idealism, if what really interests 
SnpW, qnd enables Mm to transcend 
S'?- mdral- seripushess the 
"whodunnit" n^echanlcs of his plot. 

is- lost in 
StBge;ve«ipn.;Tcsch, 
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a storythat Is primarily that of 
Briers. The result is a blend of com¬ 
edy and melodrama that is mildly 
entertaining but sells. Snow’s ideas - 
and characters - short. Briers, for 
example,' the complex workaholic, is 
now merely an unconvincing crusad¬ 
er on behalf of those English values 
personified in Lady Ashbrook. Dr 
Perryman, whose guilt is left in 
doubt in the novel, is allowed to 
commit the crime before our eyes 
explaining, as his fingers flutter ever 
nearer the dowager’s throat, that he 
s desperate to push experience to its 
limits, Millar's new twist to the plot 
is to have Briers plant false evidence 
in order to convict Perryman, and 
the play ends with a discussion of 
whether or not the detective was 
right to, have dont so, Since the 
answer-vis 'ohvlpusfy, a. resounding 
no! t It:seems a particularly feeble 
attempt fct- setting’us thinking before 
(he curtain falls. 1 g 

The performances are generally 
excellent. Peter Barkworth baa the 
rigfit, touch of elegant mania as. 
Briers, pulcle Gray is charmingly - 
vinegary Lady Ashbrook and. 
Anthony Quayfe. who also directs, 
does his best with, the'barmy Dr'- 
Perryman. But the overwhelming jm- 
presslon :remains .that this, kind of 

»n existing work, 
nor by (he Intention to create some- 
Lotissier's 

arrangcmcints ipf Bacli,' it’s clever, 
put what really is; the point of it? : 

' b;,.-'.' j. ’ ti-.j' i . ■ ,--V 
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By Nirad C. Chaudhuri 

Indian Monuments through British 
Eyes, 1780-1980 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

The University of Cambridge has 
made a contribution to the current 
Festival of India which, though 
small, is both relevant and charming, 
it Is an exhibition of British water- 
. colours, prints and photographs of 
the monuments, sculptures, land¬ 
scapes and human scenes of India It 
runs until April 25. The core of the 
exhibits is formed by thirty aquatints 

by j*te. 1 . I ? anie ! ,s ' T " omas ‘he uncle 
and William the nephew. These are 
from the six volumes of the collec- 
ticn Oriental Scenery, which were 
published from 1795 to 1803. There 
are also prints from the books of 
description and travel by Blagden, 
Filzclarence, Forrest and others, as 
well as two water-colours by Luard. 

The old prims belong to a remark¬ 
able artistic tradition which arose In 
the late nineteenth century and con¬ 
tinued well into the nineteenth until 
the brush was displaced by the 
camera. They were products of an 
exotic projection of the English 
proforomantic search for the pic¬ 
turesque, What Lady Heiter 
Stanhope .was to travel the Daniells 
were to painting: their venture was 
; w arduous and enterprising as travel, 
but-more productive in the legate it 
left. In those, days of .movement only 
by animal and'human labour these 
■men Went from one end of India to 
another - from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, from Calcutta to 
Bombay, to make drawings of nearly 
.ajl.tne famous and important monu¬ 
ments, both Hindu and Muslim. The 
emotional urge which made them do 
this must have, been overpowering, 
Jheir spirit, and-vision remarkable. 
They did Indeed show the Indian 

monuments as seen .through British 

eyes, but those eyes: had the Euro- 
PPM tfslMJ, v*nd behind, the eyes 
Stood the European spirit..Tbfct was 


why they could depict India both 
truthfully and imaginatively, which Is 
beyond the capacity of Hinduinng 
Occidentals. 

, It was not, however, the profes¬ 
sional painters alone who depicted 
India in this manner. The amateurs 
predominated, and they were sol¬ 
diers, officials, clergymen, and the 
young misses who took to drawing in 
order to become socially "acconj- 
plished" in their own circles. Their 
technical capacity was in no way be¬ 
low that or the professionals. Even 
Bishop Heber made some beautiful 
drawings which were reproduced in a 
quarto accompanying his Journals. 

The works exhibited are ImporlPjl 
both historically and artistically- 
anyone wants to know what the gre* 
monuments of India looked like at 
the end of. the eighteenth ieniwy 
they will not be able to do without 
these prints, which succeed «j 
embodying the authentic .historical 
atmosphere, and have not become 
mere archaeological records. W 
capacity shown in putting across tne 
visual and. emotional aura of ^ 
monuments was remarkable, TW 
same painter, say Thomas Danleli, 
would sqem to belong to dlrferem 
schools as he. painted. Hindu or Mus¬ 
lim monuments. In the pictures oi 
Eilora and Elephants, for instance.- 
the solidity, staticness and mystery.® 1 :, 
the Hindu vision are as. truly jCJM’ 
veyed as are' the airiness, dynamism 
and grace of the spirit. anirnatmg tp® 
Muslim monuments. Nope the less* 

- ii_. '_I.. ' nnlnt 01 : 



wholly European... That 18 
makes them important in the tustory 
of European art, 

1 The. : colour - photographs ty 
Raymond AUchin, apart fmm tnei 
merit, as examples of; photography* 
are useful as pictorial glosses on_i" 
Views of the whole seen in the prints- 
They furnish the details which natu 



commentary 

Black Will and Shakebag 


By Stephen Wall 


Arden of Faversham 

The Other Place. Stratford 

Macbeth 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre 

The new Stratford season has made a 
murderous start with the not often 
performed Arden of Faversham at its 
small-scale theatre and a new Mac¬ 
beth in the main house. The Romans 
in Britain (rial has not deterred the 
Royal Shakespeare Company from 
simulating several acts of gross homi¬ 
cide, but of course blank verse is 
always sanitizing. In fact, in Terry 
f/nnus's production of Arden (last 
revived by the RSC in 1970), it is 
more a matter of attempted homicide 
for much of the play. It is clear from 
the first few minutes that Arden's 
wife Alice wants him dead and it 
soon transpires that there are other 
aggrieved parties who would be glad 
to see the Kentish landowner put 
away, but it is not until the end of 
the piece that the long-awaited deed 
is finally brought off. If the murder 
is not “done quickly”, in Macbeth’s 
phrase, it is not for want of trying, 
and much of the play's very consider¬ 
able fascination lies in seeing how 
long Arden’s apparently charmed life 
wll hold out, given the extreme in¬ 
efficiency of those who are trying to 
do him in. Arden of Faversham'* 
text-book reputation as the first En¬ 
glish domestic tragedy hardly pre¬ 
pares one for the theatrical tension 
between the thrillerish excitement of 
a constantly expected act of violence 
continually postponed, and the bath- 
etlcally comic side-effects of such de- 
lays. 

Alice wants to get rid of her hus¬ 
band because she fancies Mosby, de- 
sprte - or perhaps'because of - his 
social inferiority. Mosby was former¬ 
ly a botcher (tnat is, a tailor whose 
is with the shreds and patch¬ 
es that Hamlet speaks of so scornful- 
Wi ana his collusion with Alice in- 
™ves some appropriately clumsy 
es ’ ^en it comes to poisoned 
P£ u resand crucifixes, the English at 
h,,« .f^zabethan sta 8® »re clearly 

Dungiing amateurs compared with 
nif,Italians of later Jacobean. 
Pj? 1 Tl) e lovers* ineffectualness, 

5 P ul * nto the shade by the 

«|Matedly abortive attempts to kill 
» n . made by Black Will and 
B5 as Mosby exasperatedly 
knaves will never 
it . This accident-prone pair of 
k «E n jfe VB a demotlc vitality th*t 

Hn?L end , 5d i y rea, ized fn this produc- 
£ n b y John Bowe and David Brad- 
alLJrl 1 ;. ener 8y. needs to be 
h d i^ 1 ex P re ssion but it must' 
£? pt , frohl “Pitting the ba- 
sionf i!? e Pi 3 ?- The limited dimen- 
fiudUn ^ ^ t ' l6r p l®ee permit tight 

as CQntro1 ’ 61,(1 T ^ rr y Ha " ds 

vei i. well in integrating 
donhi?L eas !T bec ome an anarchic 
Qfw* act Wl( h a prevailing climate 
rf& Md “"ease. B&ck Will 
m i_ ?haltebag emanate from a orir 
?dlrtW that has its funny 
atanlSo! s a,s P genuinely thre- 
U bSwlrSS r to turn nasty 

vimSSf^ ^ demonstrated by their 

Miotoir rea u in ^ nt of Aceh's servant 
r ? dl0 1? terrorized into com- 
atrikthft the director’s most . 

retain Michael 
the iff after h J nightmare vision of 
,sSSSi “ thBt their subsequent 
'Atd^J 0 e °! er the house to get at 
stricken m,r Tbbed. in his panic- 

by -effect strengthened 

and ir^-the actors prowling round 
outside the auditorium 
too. ’ mu « unmuring the audience 


used so that it not onlv keeps the 
comedy in bounds but also gives an 
enigmatic impressiveness to the 
Ferryman, who appears mysteriously 
out of the fog like some ancient 
analogue of the Weird Sisters trans¬ 
ferred to the Isle of Sheppey. The 
Ferryman’s earlier remarks to Arden 
about his own wife being “as other 
women are ... governed by the 
moon" are in this light, or rather 
half-light, transmuted from standard 
Elizabethan sexist gags to a more 
gnomic level of suggestiveness, con- 


bc attractive to her for at least part 
of the time (there's an interesting 
scene of morning-after disenchant¬ 
ment and recrimination), but he is 
obviously a deeply second-rate per¬ 
son. Michael's predicament as an in¬ 
voluntary accomplice is persuasively 
registered by Mark Rylance, but his 
immaturity and inadequacy arc 
hopelessly exposed by events. 

In so far as this concatenation of 
incompetence has a centre it is to be 
found in Alice Arden, Jenny Aguttcr 



Sir Henry Irving as Macbeth dying on stage in a production at the Lyceum 
in 1889. Engraving from The Graphic by J. Nash. 
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necting with the sexual motivations 
at the heart of the afction as a whole. 1 
A further bonus is that scholarly 
murmurs about Charon do not seem 
as far-fetched as a bare reading of 
the text might suggest. 

Black Will and ShRkebag. are 
allowed to raise laughs but not to 
become lovable, and this Is appropri¬ 
ate to a dramatic world where no- 
one is. The ‘‘domesticity" which is 
the basis of Arden of Favershani's 
reputation is made highly convincing - 
by the room-like scale of The Other 
Place itself, a scale which also serves 
to deny the characters the more 
heroic pretensions .which their rhe¬ 
toric sometimes suggests but which 
their conduct belies. It Is true that 
this production is not at ease with 
those aspects of the play's language - 
'not in themselves very remarkable - 
which most obviously relate it to its 
original date around 1590. What 
seems rather to happen here is that 
the characters use tneir more Sene- 
can or Kydian moments as if trying 
to convince themselves of their claim 
to a level oT experience which their 
essential mediocrity undermines. The 
plot itself derives from' ordinary life 
fas the original audience well knew), 
being based on an actual murder 
committed in 1551 t and it has the 
combination-of violence and banality 
which would have interested,an Eli¬ 
zabethan. Slmenon.- . 

Arden himself is'an aggressive ac¬ 
quirer of land, and the crass conflicts 
both within and implied by the play - 
could be and indeed have been 
heavily stressed - an emphasis which 
the eclectic RSC house-style ip costume 
rather blurs. But apart frrinv sticb 
representativeness as Arden himself 
may now be taken to haVe, there Is . 
nothing about him to make his death 
speclaL Bruce Purchase gives ; the 
part a strong physical presence but is 
not able , to suggest any particular 
coherence behmd Arden's ,odd 
alternations of suspicion and credul¬ 
ity, or over-bearingness muted; by 
sudden patches of depression. Such . 
oscillations of niood appear, more a? 
nart of a dream-like arbitrariness in 


easily ; conveys. 

hovering between the classy and the' 
cheap, , that is right for the role, but 
she does not malce a powerfully tra¬ 
gic effect in it. Indeed, her perform¬ 
ance might be thought shallow, but 
then the part is shallow. The instabil¬ 
ity and egotism of Alice’s emotions 
are essentially signs of her residual 
superficiality. Jenny Agutter hasn’t 
the vocal resources which a .few 


use of sound is characteristic of a 

t iroduction that may appear to neg- 
ecl academic points but which never¬ 
theless releases the theatrical ener¬ 
gies authentically latent in the text. 
The play's curious impersonality as 
well as its formal anonymity nave 
sometimes been abused by doctrU 
nairc directors, but Terry Hands has 
shown it a properly creative kind of 
respect. 

Oddly enough, Howard Davies's 
new production of Macbeth is con¬ 
ceived in terms which might pass as 
mlriguingly revisionist in a small- 
scale venue like The Other Place, 
but which are disconcertingly in¬ 
adequate to the larger demands of 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre it¬ 
self. The forestage now has two 
levels of seats at the sides, and the 
depth of the stage behind the prosce¬ 
nium is limited by a transverse gan¬ 
try providing an upper level and 
space for two percussionists and (heir 
batteries. This reminiscence of Peter 
Brook’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
fits in with the director's determined 
policy of demystification. The light¬ 
ing is mostly bright and flat, props 
are minimal, and there is no attempt 
at special effects - no dry ice in this 
house. But the empty space has to 
be filled with something if it Is not to 
become limbo, and playing against 
expectation will ■ only work if the 
alternatives offered earn their own 
rewards. Expectation in this case is 
bound to be coloured by the RSCs 
own 1976 Nunn-McKellan version, 
widely acknowledged as a production 
of reference quality, and an extra 
incentive to Howard Davies and his , 
cost to find new solution?.- 

Th^'ffSt 'dft llfcse* Jg'ftie'abfl rl&ifi-' / 


ner cinematic ability to sustain close- 
up and in particular her expressive, 
use of the eyes make her intepreta- 
tion plausible in The Other Place’s 
intimate conditions. Her Alice is 
clearly a woman whom it is danger¬ 
ous to know, partly because she 
doesn’t know herself. She prides her- . 
self on an apparently quick-witted 

E ower of improvisation which sees 
er through some tricky moments, 
but which is really a symptom of her 
basic lack of intelligence. It would 
overbalance the play to give this 
essentially flimsy person too great an 
intensify; Us. author was. clearly a 
dramatist of great promise but he 
wasn’t Middleton; around 1590 no- 
one was. 

All the same, this production 
makes it clear that Arden of Faver-. 
sham is something milch more in¬ 
teresting than primitive homily* The 1 ' 
playwright's attitude to the charac¬ 
ters is not so much censorious as 
phlegmatic. All of them can count on 
a certain attentiveness as their com- • 
man situation overwhelms them. The 
scene In which Arden is finally de¬ 
spatched while playing Mosby at 


hags, withered and wild m their 
attire. They appear as a trio of heal¬ 
thy, not to say buxom, girls, who 
speak their charms in a fractured 
counterpoint which conveys not the 
slightest frisson of supeinaturaiism. 
Tnls Is a Macbeth in which the spirits 
that tend on mortal thoughts nave: 
become a marginal consideration; • it 
is hard to imagine a version of the 
play with less sense of metaphysical 
-implication. . Hils- perfunctonness 
would not matter so much If the 
political and dynastic elements of the 
play had not been similarly flattened 
out. When Macduff asks Ross if 
Scotland stands where it did, he 
seems to be talking of a far-off coun¬ 
try of which we know little. 

The general reducliveness is mqst 
evident In. - and in a perverse way 

S uite consistent with - Bob Peck's 
aring and misguided interpretation 
of the title role. His Macbeth is a 
man without much, imagination or 
largeness of mind, practical rather 
than speculative, physically energe¬ 
tic, cunningly managerial in his hand¬ 
ling of inferiors, genially dissimulat¬ 
ing with his equals. Inherently millt-* 


IheVbtf' mist, and 

ta* a ' ditch; getting 
W&£SU* H often waftld ab? 

modem, P^ 
admittedly*uh- 
: , legitimately 


part of a dream^e arbitrariness in 
the way filings fall out in this play; 
No‘one is stfqng pndygh to control a. 
muddledsequence of eyents .that 
only CQmps to seem a logical series 
becau$e it Jeads to a fatal conclusion. 
Similarly,; AJice's lover,Mosby. may 


.bates It), and it must certainly be 
one of tne first to exploit the possibi¬ 
lities of .the on-stage indoor game: 
But equally remarkable is the way 
the dramatist charts the reactions fn 
crisis of each characters, so. that the - 
general panic and stupidity that set 
in are presented with an impartiality ' 
that seems genuinely humane rather, 
than retributively judicial. The effect; 
of this climax is forcefully underlined 
by Nine! Hessls music. Synthesizer 
tremolo has accompanied moments 
of .dream-like disquiet and forebod- 
ing throughout; and a clarinet motif 
intensifies the intermittent suggestion 
of film noir tension.-This imaginative 


told by ah Idiot, ydu feel that this Is' 
what he has always thought, really, 
It signifies nothing now, and never 
signified that much. It is thus logical 
that Peck's last Act should be his 
best. His cat-and-mouse fight with 
Young • Steward makes ' the post¬ 
humous description of him as a dead 
butcher' seem for once entirely 
appropriate.'When he notes that he 


turned out to fre a good policy-. And- * 
as for lacking honour, love,'obedi¬ 
ence, troops of friends - well, you 
can’t have : everything. The whole 
.Birfiam Wbod'-Dunsinane'business is - 
quite a joke in its Way , If of a grim kind; • 
when It turps out that the Joke is on 
him. this Macbeth accepts the fact with 
some cdurkge and doesn't seem bve;-' 1 
concerned'. , about - \ the.. witches’: . 
equivocation. No doubt it’s Whht one! • 
should have expected.. .- ':';ir. ;'V'v-; 

■ But If - a ■ cert&ij) sense, is ■■made of j 
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New Oxford books: 
History 


Imperialism 

The idea and Reality of 
British and French Colonial 
Expansion, 1880-1914 

Winfrled Baumgart 

This book is a concl&s survey of the 
various theories ol imperialism pul 
forward since the end of the 
nineteenth century. The author treats 
the political-historical explanation, the 
national-psychological and social- 
psychological explanations, the 
economic theory ol Imperialism, and 
the social-economic theory of 
Imperialism. £15 paperback£6.&5 

Scotia Pontiflca 

Papal Letters to Scotland 
before the Pontificate 
of Innocent III 
Robert Somerville 

This work offers a calendar and selec¬ 
tive edition of all known papal letters 
sent to Scotland in the twelfth century. 
The history that emerges reveals the 
Integration of the Scottish church into 
the fabric of the medieval Latin 
Christendom. The source-material 
assembled here has never been 
brought together before, and the work 
Is essential to historians of medieval 
papal and Scottish history. £22.50 

The Wynne Diaries 

The Adventures of Two 
Young Sisters in Napoleonic 
Europe 

Anne Freemantle 

The diaries of Betsey and Eugenia 
Wynne provide one of the moat 
detailed and vlvkf accounts we have- 
r Of 

unconventional Wynne fahilly spent 1 • 

Its time travelling on the Continent 
with a large retinue of servants, and 
the diaries record the family's 
progress, describing the grand parties 
t hey atten ded and the important 
aristocraUd person ages they met, 
interspersed with their own romantic 
. confidences. £3.50 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Zionism: The 
Formative Years 

David Vital . 

'What emerges., .is so Important and 
so relevant to our times that one 
would wlBh that at least soma of 
Israafa-ahd Zionism's-more thought¬ 
ful leaders would take time off from. 
reading newspapers and making ■ 
speeches so as to see themselves In .. 
Viters none-too-dlstant mirror... Vital's 
history Is mekfng a majorcontribution 
to the real nature of modern Zionism. ■■ 
at present much mlsunderMoOd by - 
friend and fbe alike.’ Jewish Chmnfclb: 
£22.60] • .•.-••• ' 

iPhiJo-Semltisrii and ; ; 
the Readmisslon ■ ■ 
of the Jews to 
England 1603-1655 

DavtdS. Katz 

The readmisslon oflhs Jaws to 
Englehd; over three cerlturlas after • 
their expulsion,*Is usually dated frojn . 
.the Whneh'all.Confereqbeof' ,■/ 

; Deoember.le^BwThfc Is lha, first study,\ ’■ 
of the obntroyereles Involved,siritipf , , 1 
those who thrust the Jews Info the / 
centre of the political stage during the'• 
period of the English Clvll War. £17.50 . v 

For more Infonbetlori about Oxford 
bpokson history, plaeseWrileto 
John Mjdgtay, Oxford UpJvetelty . 

Press, Walton Street, Oxford, j' y. 

Oxford:: 

University Press 
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Mad 10 til's situation, a ml n certain 
freshness of stress given In some of 
the lines, it is hough I al u price 
which is cripplingly evident in the 
early scenes. In pnrticulnr, it is asto¬ 
nishing how little the murder of 
Duncan is made to count. Macbeth's 
indecision over (he deed, his reluct- 
anee lo perform it, his regret at 
having done it, are given so mutter- 
of-fiicily that you would think that 
regicide was all ill a day's work. The 
horror of the act so powerfully in¬ 
sisted on in the poetry is not com¬ 
municated because this Macbeth 
does not have the sensibility to 
understand the language he uses. 
The great speeches are not exactly 
thrown away, but they are rattled 
through so that only their surface 
sense gets across. The self-conscious¬ 
ness of McKellen's manner of visibly 
thinking along the line from one im¬ 
age to the next, taking in shades of 
meaning on the way, has been aban¬ 
doned, along with any attempt at a 
heroic timbre of voice. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that 
Sara Kestelman's Lady Macbeth, 
strongly and even at times irritably 
delivered, similarly fails to move. 
Her "Unsex me here" is comman¬ 
ding, but does not strike one as an 
injunction appallingly Against nature. 
The one mnment that is genuinely 
affecting is when she breiiks down 
Jmo dry sobs in the slcep-wnlklng 
scene - a moment that is rcvealingly 
between the words rather than a 
direct result of them. The rela¬ 


tionship of husband and wife is 
plausibly domestic although they 
tend lo look like a couple who 
haven't all that much in common apart 
from n strong mutual interest in his 
career. This inuy he the reason why the 
embarrassments of the banquet scene 
urc successfully registered; it is clearly 
one of those important dinner-parties' 
which turn uut to be absolute disasters. 
Bob Peek's aggressive turning on the 
(invisible) ghost of Banquo is of a piece 
with his usual readiness to take the 
initiative; in n nice point of si aging. 
Lady Macbeth actually sits in Banquivs 
chair to prove to Macbeth that there’s 
nothing there. 

But despite such moments of 
attack, the regional plainness of this 
Macbeth' s exposition cannot but 
leave many of its depths unplumbed, 
and it is after all a play of depths. It is 
one thing to refuse to milk such 
celebrated passages as the “Jf we 
should fail? we fau?" sequence, so that 
they pass almost unnoticed, ft is 
another to carry such riefamiliarization 
to the point of devaluation. Interpreta¬ 
tions radically at variance with the 
nature of Shakespeare's language in a 
given piny are hound to seem un¬ 
rooted; the language is obviously our 
best guide to what happens, in all its 
complexity. The rough-shod insensitiv¬ 
ity lo the verse shown in this produc¬ 
tion makes Macbeth look like (he sort 
of play that the author or Arden of 
Faversham might have written, fifteen 
years on. 


Behind the lines 


Author, Author 


Competition No 66 

. Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach (his office no later 
than May 7. A prize of £10 is 
offered for the first correct set of 
answers lo be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly correct - In which 
case inspired guesswork will hIso be 
taken into consideration, 

^ Entries, marked “Author, Author’* 
on the envelope, should he addres¬ 
sed lo the Editor. Times LIteraty 
Supplement. PO Box 7, New Print¬ 
ing House Square. Gray's Inn Road, 
London WC1X SIzZ. The solution 
and results will appear on May i-1. 

1 Sir John Suckling invented the 
game of Cribbidge. He sent his Cards 
lo all Gameing places in the covin- 
trey, which were marked with private 
niarkes of ’ his;' he gott twenty 

:; thousand, pounds by this way. 

2 We see we cannot play at chess but 
that we must give names lo our 
chessmen; and yet, methlnks, he 
.were a very partial champion of truth- 

. that would say we lied fbi giving a 
. piece, of wodd. the. reverend iftle of n 
bishop. •. " '• •• 

, 3, Whist, sir, said Mr Petty, you 
know, was a court g ame originally; 

1 "Writing ’82" - the Fifth Lancaster 
Literature Festival, which runs from 
April 26 to May 3 - lakes up the 
theme, of censorship. There will be 
lunchtime screenings of television 
material. which hns been banned or. 
criticized as inappropriate for broad-.' 
casting; :Death of a Princess by 
Antony Thomns, the film, of Scum, 
nnd Curious Journey by Kenneth: 

RIVERSIDE WRITERS' 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
AND HAMPSTEAD THEATRE 

: .i^R^ebra^d Piny) .typing 

r /Saturday ITtfi April'dpm ' 

,•• ifv r r . i R'rw 6 r 9 'kfQ.:Stud)oa :• 

'■ V • Sunday istri- April8pm 
* :■ .Hampstead Theatre ' >/ 

! EMpfeROR CONCERTO 

» v.:V " ‘ . Jjw ’ '' 

CHRiSldpHER OSBORN 

' X- plrwted by NAKlcy : OIUOUIO-, 


and the knave, I suppose, signified 
always the prime minister. 


Competition No 62 
Answers: 

1 Brahms, for all his grumbling and 
grizzling, had never guessed what it 
Felt like to be suspected of stealing 
an umbrella. 

E. M. Forster, • Howards End, 
chapter 5. 

2 Straddling her 'cello between her 
disfrewung legs, she ground out a 
sonata by Brahms, a dummy com- 
|osei whose work ! could never care, 

L. P.. Harjley, Eustace and Hilda, 
chapter 17. 

3 'i should certainly not go near the 
Albert Hall If 1 were you, Edgar,” he 
said. “It would be loo great n risk. 
Someone might seize you and com¬ 
pel you to listen to Brahrtis. In fact, 
nfter the way you have been talking 
this evening, you would probnbl) 
yield to temptation and enter of youi 
own free will ,-1 would not trust you 
an inch where Brahms is concerned, 
Edgnr. No.t an inch.” 

. Anthony Powell, Casanova's 
■ C hinese Restaurant, chapter 1 . 

Griffith, who will also take part in it 
Censorship Forum on Thursday, 
April 29. Also on the pnnel will be. 
Robert Hewlson, Colin McCabe hnd 
Peter Watkins, director of the ban¬ 
ned anti-nuclear film The War Game . 
Full details may be obtained from 
Tim Bcnnett-Goodman, 69 Church 
Street, Lancaster LAI 1ET; tel: 0524 
62166, ' 


One of the less well-known codes of 
practice of the Publishers’ Associa¬ 
tion is a system devised lo divert 
would-be authors who (urn up at 
their Bedford Siiuare front door, 
hoping that the PA will assist in 
publishing their manuscripts. Since 
the arrival of misguided authors is a 
more frequent occurrence than you 
would expect, this code remains con¬ 
fidential. 

Outsiders bearing bundles of fools¬ 
cap labelled in green ink might well 
assume that the PA had something 
to do with publishing, but on closer 
investigation the terms of reference 
of this key institution for the busi¬ 
ness of books prove hard to define. 
U has existed since 1896 to enforce a 
restrictive practice. Its membership, 
nearly 40Q firms, represents ninety-five 
per cent of the turnover of British 
publishing, yet its chief executive, 
Clive Bradley, says “the PA has no 
real power." It may however be that 
the PA has no power where it 
chooses not to exercise it. 

Publishers are notoriously the 
most secretive and suspicious of 
businessmen, and as a trade associa¬ 
tion the PA has to balance the col¬ 
lective' interests of the industry 
against the mutual competition of its 
members. It is very much in the 
collective interest to sustain the Net 
Book Agreement, the formally-ack¬ 
nowledged restrictive practice that 
brought the PA into being. Most 
authors and booksellers, as well as 
publishers, agree that a fixed retail 
price for a book is the only way to 
arrange sensible dealings between 
themselves and the public. But the. 
Commissioners of the European 
Community take a different view, 
since the practice is in direct conflict 
with the rules of free competition. 
The announcement that the EEC has 
started another investigation of 
"competition in the book trade" has 
the PA worried. 

The European Commission is what 
Clive Bradley calls a “governmental” 
problem, and he is pleased with the 
results of the PA’s recent annual 
general meeting, which hns led to the 
creation of a new, powerful commit¬ 
tee, the Public Affairs Advisory 
Panel. Under the chairmanship of 
Graham C, Greene of Jonathan 
Cape Ltd, the panel will advise the 
PA’s Council on its government and 
social relations. U will look to the 
PA’s image, and make sure that its 
voice is heard in Westminster and 
Brussels. (Since the senior figures of 
British publishing have always had a 
comfortable relationship with the 
British Establishment, this merely 
formalizes the PA’s usual practice.] 
The PA will defend publishing in¬ 
terests In Europe; at home It takes 
action against xerox-happy infringers 
of copyright, and further abroad it is 
campaigning hard against book 
pirates in India, Pakistan. Nigeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Malaysia. 

Yet this purposeful image of the 
Publishers’ Association has a tenden¬ 
cy to dissolve when other issues are 
pressed. The PA may have encour¬ 
aged Us members to appoint Piracy 
Officers, but according to Bradley, ft 
“is not a body for the control of the 
ethics of publishing,” This has 


f >roved a frustrating attitude for at 
east two groups ot workers in the 
industry: the book-editor members of 
the NUJ, and members of the Socie¬ 
ty of Authors and the Writers' 
Guild. Both groups have tried this 
year lo get the PA to take some 
responsibility for the industrial atti¬ 
tudes of its members but - with the 
exception of the Warehouse Em¬ 
ployers’ Committee which negotiates 
rates for warehousemen with 
SOGAT - the PA resolutely refuses 
to negotiate national agreements. 

As far as authors are concerned, 
the PA says it views the demand by 
writers' organisations for minimum, 
terms for book contracts with "con-' 
siderable concern". This is not be¬ 
cause it might mean having to pay 
authors more money, but because it 
might make it too costly to publish 
books with marginal expectations. 
“No one," sBys Bradley "wants to be 
thought of as someone who oppres¬ 
ses authors." Since it is acknow¬ 
ledged that some contractual clauses 
prove onerous, the PA has offered to 
draw up a Code of Practice for its 
members, which will not say any¬ 
thing about money, but which will 
advise on the vexed questions of how 
to reject a commissioned manuscript, 
or cancel the publication of a book. 
In the meantime the PA will not 
discuss improving terms for authors, 
since its members do not wish it to. 
After all, one might add, why should 
the PA as a confederation do what 
its members are very reluctant to do 
individually? 

The Publishers' Association, then,, 
does not exist to regulate the pub¬ 
lishing industry or control most of 
the commercial practices of its mem¬ 
bers. But the hard edge of this 
voluntary, powerless body re- 
emerges when it comes to exploiting 
n new situation. Assuming that the 
Public Lending Right Scheme passes 
through the House of Lords next 
week, money resulting from lending 
library loans will begin to flow to 
authors in the Autumn of 1983. As it 
stands, authors are the only benefi¬ 
ciaries of the scheme, but' the PA 
tukes the view that since an author's 
lost royalties in libraries are also a 
publisher's lost sales, publishers ore 
entitled to a share of PLR money. 
The PA’s annual report advises that 
this can be obtained by acting as the 
author's agent for PLR, or by taking 
a share of future PLR money 
through the author’s contract. Con¬ 
tracts which assign a portion of an 
author’s right In PLR to the pub- 
jisher are already in operation, and it 
is possible that this hard won reward 
will become no more than another 
subsidiary right to be bargainee 
over. 

It may be just as well that would- 
be authors who arrive at Bedford 
Square are gently recommended to 
go elsewhere. 

• • » 

What Is English Literature, anyway? 
Two contributors to the first number 
of a new journal called LTP(Llterature 
Teaching-Politics) offer an ingenious 
answer; English Literature is what the 
Schools Examinations Boards say it is. 
LTP number one has been pub- 


Among this week’s contributors 


Franck Amgs-Lewis is a lecturer in L. Jonathan Cohen is a Fellow of Michael Howard is Reeius Profes- 


Economics. . , ;r . ■ •! . • .• •; 

• '•> ,v l . .1 > " Roy Foster’s bonk* .tnriuHo /„„j Ke, T*! JappfiRYis a. lecturer in History 
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* ’ : Gilbert Harman’s books include *. ■** bes 1 work in English on 
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^ , include a ANoafiVV MpriON’s Jong poem fade- 

tydX'fflltliifytephtllon, pendencf; was -published^last. <De- 
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;a lecturer in Latjn 

r , London. He is 
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lished to coincide with the thi,a 
annua) “Literature Teaching Pbfil- 
conference, held this year at B&. 
Hmham Umverstty at the begfflS 
of April. Out to expose the 
gical use of English Literature as th. 
moral centre ol the school eunfau 
lum. Holly Goulden and John Hart- 
ley have analysed the 0, O/A ui 
A-Level syllabuses set by the eleven 
Examinations Boards in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. The result is i 
remarkable league table, a son of 
pedagogic pantheon. 

The analysts admit that tha, 
method - counting up the number of 
times an author or text is mentioned 
in the thirty-eight syllabuses ex¬ 
amined - is a little rough and ready 
but their conclusion is that English 
Literature is the product of 166 au¬ 
thors, plus a more shadowy group ol 
contributors to tweniv-five antholo¬ 
gies. Shakespeare W. towers over 
the rest with 190 mentions, hj s 
nearest rival, Chaucer G. only has 
fifty : six, with Hardy T. close behind 
at fifty-four. The first living writer 
comes in at fourteenth place, Gold¬ 
ing W. with twenty. 

Goulden and Hartley divide their 
authors into three categories. The 
Exalted (and mainly out of copy¬ 
right), the top seventeen who gain 
more mentions than the rest of En¬ 
glish Literature put together; the Re¬ 
spected which includes a number of 
living writers (Bolt R., thirteen, 
Betjeman J., twelve, Osborne J . 4 
nine, Stoppard T., six, Naipaul V. S., 
five), ana the Token Gesture. These 
Inst “represent categories other¬ 
wise absent altogether, like women, 
blacks, Americans, people who are 
alive, radicals, foreigners." (Soyinka 
W., three. Drabble M., one, Chur¬ 
chill W. S.. one.) Ideology apart, the 
league table suggests some curious 
literary evaluations. Betjeman is u 
important as Donne, and more im¬ 
portant than Auden (five), who is 
less significant than Charles Cansley 
(nine), but as good as Larkin. 

Lord of the Flies of course 
accounts for William Golding’s very 
high placing in the pantheon, but fa 
position is about to be challenged, la 
a separate article Simon Baker In¬ 
forms us that Richard Adams's 
Wntership Down hns just joined the. 
London O-Level syllabus. “Animal 
allegory plays a central strategic role in 
the text’s ideological framing of femi¬ 
ninity . . . 


In two weeks* time the Arts Coun¬ 
cil's Literature Department ww 
announce a Joint publishing venture 
with Seeker and Warburg.' The I* 
vital Ions to the party are out already, 
but the Literature Department.wont 
say what the scheme involves. Is tWs 
a step towards the National Pub 
fishing House that Literature Wi»; 
tor Cnaries Osborne has trailed from 
time to time as a smoke screen 
across the activities of his depart¬ 
ment? Probably not; more likely « 
is part of a plan to bring "negleciw 
classics” back Into circulation. Neg¬ 
lected contemporaries please note. 

Robert Hewison 


Bryan Ra^pt was Professor of His¬ 
tory at the Royal Naval College. 

Greenwich from 1966 to -l?? 7 - 

C. J. RawsoN’s books include ,Gj£ 
liver and the Genife Reader Studies 
In Swifi and Our Times, 1973. 

J. M. Richards’s most recent book 
is Goa, 1982. -•*.* 

Pat Roobrs is the author of 
Augustan Vision ,. 1974, and new 
Fielding:i A Biography, 1979, 

Peter Rivi 6 re is the author of 
rlage Among the Trio , 1969. • 

Jon Silkin’s |)goks include 0u L°J 
Battle: The poeilry of the Great *» « 
1972.; . 

Stephen-WA tt, is'a Fellow o f 
College, :r Oxford,,, .and.; editor ■ 
Essays in Criticism,,: ■/*;; • ■ 
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‘The White Hotel’ 

Sir, - Years ago 1 noticed that 
some poems by D. M. Thomas, now 
tefore us again as a novelist, were 
introduced in a defensively peculiar 
way. They hud “evolved from myths 
yi/oesled by science-fiction stories 
by Ray Bradbury. Arthur C. Clarke, 
Trim Godwin. Damon Knight and 
James H. Schmitz, to whom grateful 
acknowledgement is made”. Now, in 
7 he White Hotel, D. M. Thomas 
-'gratefully acknowledges" actual lifts 
from Babi Yar, as well as from the 
writings and letters of Freud, 
perhaps some kind investigator will 
now discover for us exactly how 
much is lifted in this new method of 
writing, this plagiarism admitted in 
advance; which insults literature, 
makes mugs of publishers and 
reviewers, and cannot be excused by 
Mr Thomas's high-souled defence. 

GEOFFREY GR1GSON. 

Broad Town Farmhouse, Broad 
Town, Swindon. Wiltshire. 


E. E. Cummings 

Sir. - 1 am grateful to Marie Bor¬ 
row for pointing out (March 26) that 
the purple finen is a singer, and 1 
revise my impression of Cummings's 
poem “o purple finch" accordingly. 
The misunderstanding must be one 
of nomenclature. The American bird 
sounds like, and perhaps is, cousin to 
the European linnet, well known for 
its song. The finch family, so called 
in Europe, only chirp or whistle, 
mare or less, as Hardy notes in 
“Proud Songsters”: ’ • 

The thrushes sing as the sun is going. 

And the finches whistle in ones and 
. pairs . . . 

Hardy also gives an accurate render¬ 
ing, of the greenfinch in Far from the 
Madding Crowd when Bathsheba 
wakes in the wood the morning after 
her parting from Troy. "‘Chee- 
wecze-weeze-wccze’ from another re¬ 
heat. It was a finch." The eight- 
eenth-cemury Russian poet Derzha¬ 
vin wrote a poem on the death of 
Marshal Suvorov entitled "Snegir” 
(The Bullfinch), the soldier's word 
for the military fife, whose wheezy 
note resembled the bird's. Brodsky 
recalls this In his own poem on the 
death of Marshal Zhukov. 

Where poetry is concerned such 
•nings are never trivial, for poetry 
and fact go together, and in the 
a ria critical climate of ”Poet- 
them to es l ^ ec ‘ a * ly satisfying to enjoy 

In observing that the facts about 
uunmings’s life, so abundantly pre- 
»ntcd m Richard ,S. Kennedy’s 
biography, “have no relation to tne 
poet and his poetry", I was Implying 
R contrast with the kind of poet 
ILowper, Byron, Whitman) wnose 
lire is not only present in their poems 
out tells 1 us important things about 
hT’ i n .^ e 0086 of Cummings, as in 
°* John Crowe Ransom, there 
hT/i no suc h close relation, 

in retrospect I agree with Peter 
(March ft). The. point 
should have been more clear, and In 
lljty c 056 it could be argued that a 
Kf Miv S delation between a poet's 
me and 1 work has as miich ajgnifi- 
. wtoe as a positive one, t> 

... *’ JOHN BAYLEY. 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford. .. 

‘Bernini in 
France’ 

•Jj!* -.J re fcr to Joseph Rykwert’s 
• Bernini in France 

■ remarkshi 9 ^ ^ is not 

SR Bifk? ,ant y> but 1 
wew L ?! * ,0,ls down, to Is that if he 

dSjrpot ^ my ** would be 

ie?K evidence of a remfarkable 
: . tnanL*2 . h °wlers which Rykw$rt 
jrtaged.' to mdude ' in the Limited 

■ • ‘ review I .Would 

■' vS^, eart ediy agree- with this. The 

S ld fe.« *he. Laiivrp, for jnst- 
. . S’ ^ fesugurhfad' not, as he 
i .■‘i... by. Henri u but, by Francois 1 1. 


It is not exactly true that “by 1660. 
three sides of the new square had 
been built". According to Colbert, 
who was in a position to know, only 
two-and-u-half sides were structurally 
finished by the time of Bernini's 
arrival in 1665. Rykwert is also 
wrong in several respects concerning 
Bernini’s travel- arrangements, 
though these arc small points. There¬ 
after confusion increases. Rykwert 
refers to the diary of “Paul rr£art, 
Sieur (sic) de Chatnbray". The siettr 
de Chamoray at that time was not 
Paul Frlart but his brother, Roland. 
Paul Fr 6 art was sieur de Chantelou, 
and it was he who wrote the diary. 
Then again, fastidious reuders may 
feel that Rykwen’s reference lo the 
equestrian statue's being delivered 
“many months” after it was ordered 
is a trifle slipshod, when the interval 
in fact amounted to eighteen years 
(ordered in 1667, delivered in 1685). 
Most memorably of all, Rykwert 
consistently refers to the brothers Le 
Vau as “Le Veau" (sic). On account 
of its repetition I doubt if the printer 
was to blame for this interesting 
gastronomic solecism. 

Finally, Rykwert’s statement that 
Colbert's coldness, Bernini's changes 
of mood and “the whole bucks! age 
intrigue" are “missing" from my 
book is totally untrue. Rykwert 
should read more carefully. 

CECIL GOULD, 

Jubilee House, Thorncombe. near 
Chard, Somerset. 


Austrian National 
Socialism 


that there never was u Dr Condom, Washington and Pretoria were in fact 
hut it docs mean that he had io be hoping for, and the transcript of the 
active rather earlier than 1660. I sus- Soames interview is available for in- 


peel, however, that in fact there was spection. 

Sir, - Bruce F. Pauley (Letters, no Dr Cmidoni, and that the t . r .... - .<■ 

March 26) finds fault with my review pseuduepunymous device takes its 
(January 15) of his book, Hitler and name somehow from the Latin word 

the Forgotten Nazis, on several "quondam”. My working hypothesis n n A u! ew ? 

grounds. Since I wrote in my own is that just as a passage of St Augus- n Sin™n| L °n? b Sc CC h a u«i n 

book in 1976 that “comparatively tine’s denling with contraception is M^^inilSinol^rl.nunh ^ rt hfc 
little work has been done 1 ' on this known in canon law as “Aliquando", r 

subject, a large amount of new work from ihc first word of its text, so uIk'S m* 

on it has been published by younger might there exist some other decretal JJSJi'lf* vlcwers lcss com ' 

Austrian historians, especially relating to contraception which miuca umn yours 

Gerhard Bolz and Gerhard Jagschitz. begins with, und thus is identified as, ARTHUR GAVSHON. 

so that it is simply not correct to "Quondam", or some similar word 19 Stormont Road. London N 6 . 

speak of “the Forgotten Nazis". In- (not overlooking, of course, the pos- 

deed, a very eminent Austrian histo- sihility that “quondam" itself, in this 

rian laughed aloud when I mentioned sense, might be a corruption of “Ali- __ - _ 

to him the title of Pauley's book. quando"). JHarOlu ixlllliail 


Hitler’s birthplace. Braunau, is „ NfARTIN GREEN, 

situated on the Inn, very close to the Devonshire Place NW, 

Bavarian frontier, which to me is Washington. DC 20008. 

Western Austria; anyhow, he was 
not born In the Waldiviertcl. Ottp 19 

of Pauley’s book Bohemia and Morn- p , r » e <-£>Sw Cnnlnhiroc 
via are classified together with the DLUipilIl 

Alpine crownlauds and Austrian Site- Sir _ j nius| deny T;inya Harrod's 
Sl a. as predominantly German- repor , (Commcnlury. April 2) that I 
speaking areas , which is untrue. saK j one 0 f Ep S tein'$ sculptures on 


Harold Gilman 

Sir, - In her review (October 21, 
1981) of the exhibition Harold Gil¬ 
man 1878-1919 (still on show at the 
Royal Academy, where the review is 
displayed) Frances Spalding says that 
nothing is known of Eleni Zompu- 
lides who was the subject of Gil¬ 
man's painting “The Blue Blouse" 
owned t»y Leeds Art Gallery. I can 


speaking oreas , which is untrue: ^ one 0 f Epstein's sculptures on throw some light on this, as she was 
they are pred^inamly Czech-speak-- thc 0 ]j building in tne Strand my mother, 
ing. On pp 45-46 of his book Pauley 4Uae , .. 

tafits about a discussion between was obscene ■ Zompoldes full name was 

Schulz and Hitler in Passau on What 1 in fact did was refer to the Eleni Ioann Diotuna Znmpolides. 
August 12, 1926, but he says nothing silly controversy of 1908, when some She was born in London in 1882. 
about the decisive conference of the 'newspapers found the statues “objec- Her father was Greek and her 
Austrian Nazi Party which took place tionable", os a prelude to the revived mother Norwegian, 
there and ended with Hitler's vie- controversy of 1937 when the Gov- She was herself an artist and stud- 
tory: henceforth he was the unchnl- emment or Southern Rhodesia muti- j e j a j the Royal School of Art under 
lenged leader of the Austrian Nazi JJfad them. This I did so as to quote Edward Johnston and W. R. 
Party. Epstein s comments on a.letter in his Lethaby. She specialized in lettering 

•» __. ...i. _Support: 'ThlS letter of Sir Edwin and tllnmindtinn nnd wan an phtIv 


‘An English 
Temper’ 

Sir, - George Watson's review 
(March 26) of Richard Hoggart's An 
English Temper was almost pure vili¬ 
fication. With a few slashes of his 
satiric blade he carved out a segment, 
of the British Left (Raymond 
liams, E. P. Thompson and Richard 
Hoggart) and labelled it the “Con¬ 
ventional Left”. We are to believe 
that they are “the nearest thing to 
Victorian intellectuals in British life 


Frw tt»« oaiertimi th»i -ihi* ir»r» anu luummauon ana was an earn 

rot my staiemem tnai tne top Lutyens is grotesque ... in view of memher of the Socieiv of Scribes and 
post. In occupied An,™ were Eiven the ' fact lh * this 4 cmi „enl and busy y 

to Gemians from thc Reich I can architect has never once even 

refer Pauley to Gerhard Botz, Die a p pr0BC hed me with a request for After training she worked with 

Eingliedening Ostermchs m das scu | pture during his long life." Douglas Cockerell on illuminated 

Deutsche Retch llnd edition, Vienna, , , , ® , , _ Jt books nnd manuscripts, and did the 


1976). in the German Federal Arch- 1 regard those wickedly spoiled illuminating and lettering for the 
ives at Coblenz 1 found a detailed sculptures on what is now Zimbabwe Roll of Honour of boys from Eton 
assessment by the SS why the major- House as Epsteins finest work and College who died in World War 1. 
ilv of the Austrian Nazi leaders were his_ being commissioned by Chqrles She also worked for Dent’s, the pubr 


Hitldr faithfully outside their native GAVIN STAMP. series. She was an early Socialist and 

country, from the occupied Nether- 2 St Alpheoe House, Pocock Fabian. 

lands to Poland and the Crimea. As Street, London SEl. She married Charles Frauds 


today”. Well, l suppose Thompson’s 
and Williams’s earlier books were 
mainly about nineteenth-century cul¬ 
ture. Watson managed to ignore Wil¬ 
liams's development over the last fif¬ 
teen years. He also tried, In an In-' 
suiting aside, to fit Williams’s and 
especially Thompson’s Involvement 
In the disarmament movement into 
his factitious Victorian -paradigm 
(they are being "high minded’). 

Apart from one or two valid 
points of historical criticism, the 
review is devoted to attacking 
Hoggart's moral (egalitarian) com¬ 
mitments. We are told that Oxbridge 
was always “sodally comprehensive 
that Hoggart’s republicanism and his 
criticism of privilege are merely ex¬ 
pressions of envy and , bad sports¬ 
manship,, that nothing could be done 
about the public schools (they Ifave 
always been “socially comprehen¬ 
sive. too, no doubt), because the 
Elites would simply set up shop 
abroad (we would be faced with not 
only a graduate brain-drain and an. 
export of capital, but also an expat¬ 
riation of secondary schooling!). 

•George Watson is an abrasive 
ideologue, posing as a man of down¬ 
right good sense. Incongruously, he 
has chosen as his latest victim a man: 
of quiet conviction and steady prind- 
ple. Hoggart’s trail-blazing uses of 
LiVerecy (nothing since has been as 
good) no’ doubt established an in¬ 
stant, prejudice in Watspn’s niind; for. 
the first time in modern criticism 1 we 
heard the voices of a non-establish¬ 
ment culture. Watson’s sneering iro¬ 
nies against the "the eternal wisdom 
of the Common Man” are themselves 
the symptoms of a dass antagonism 
which iff becomes the pages of; the; 
TbS (no doqbt * be called sanc- 
tiqiQrtious for that). His caricature of; 
the history of socialism and his prtf-. 
dictable cold-war jibes hardly give 
the reader grahnds for confidence in 
his judgments of.Hoggart’s book.; 

• . . RAMAN SRLDEN. 

, Departmeitt of English, University 
; of. Durham, Elvet Riverside, New 
EJveti’Uurhpm.: 


to the evidence for the autonomist 
leanings of the. Austrian Nazis, I 
have seen the evidfence quoted by 
Pauley but I have drawn different 
conclusions from it. Surely, histo¬ 
rians are entitled to differ in their 


‘Crisis in Africa’ 


She monied Charles Frauds 
Townsend, an analytical chemist, by 
whom she had four children and ten 
grandchildren. She died in Letch- 
worth, Hertfordshire, in 1958. 

• RALPH TOWNSEND. . 
Dene' House, Whiting's Lane, 

w ▼ .11 _ vy/Ii_ . 


rians ire wtltled to dittcr in tncir gj- _ whicr should not. in ffeDeial.! _ • ■ rv « r 

interpretations and I find his claim CO mn|afn about- critics. But should Den®' House, Whiting s Lane, 

unconvincing,. Ever since 1926, ‘J. 1 ® nTrevledJn take some trouble to Hal,c V* Wltne /* Oxfordshire. 

Austrian Nazi Party and its subordl- . ^eir facts right, as they expect 
nate organizations were dependent | ut h ors to do? 

s. k: Pantw-Brick, in.hi, no** Nonesuch Press 

ating from Munich. There was no on Crisis tn Africa (Februmy 26). _ In ous revjcw 

longer any “autonomy", nor could mwepresents my book on at least ^ of A His ^ or y 0 f the None- 

there be, riven the party s complete- three key issues. Jjgf, Pr^ St R ua ri McLean has been 

y hierarchical structure, as Pauley 1 . He is sceptical of my version of inappropriately generous to the Cur- 
himself says on p 46 of his book. the events wluch led Cuba to inter- wen Press; which did not print the 
F. L. CARSTEN. vene iri Angola and Ethiopia, yet book. As stated in the colophon it 
School of Slavonic and East Euro-. ignores what has since been generally was printed at the University Press, 
pean Studies, University of London, acknowledged - that Cuban Interven- Cambridge. I must add that the 
Senate House, Malet Street, London tion did not precede .but followed photograph for the jacket which was 
Wei. invasions of Angola and Ethiopia by. appropriately praised ■ ought to be 


‘Looking for 
Dr Condom’ 

Sir, - I was dismayed ■ to 
from Pat Rogers’S review ^ 
E. Knock’s Looking for Dr .Cc 


it clear that Cuban civilian help for r ary, hnd not Cambridge University 
■ African (and Asian) countries began p ress as stated in the review, 
in I960 .and continued even through jqhN DREYFUS; 

J2SJL"- 38 UmoKOacdew, London SW1. 


E. KrmcVs Looking for , Ur vft«dpnt;; evo fy B t‘a. 'articular Ciibih !brand of 
(February 19) that the author of that. socialism were frustrated by con- 
book did so much of his looking in tjnued US sanctions which forced 
letters and memoirs of the mid and him ultimately into a reluctant, de- 
: late seventeenth' Century, for 1 pe nc ience upon the Russians. 

shorn?* 1 In! ad niy <etl Libyrfnft C '' n8 ^’ J-Ms Panttr-Brtck alleges that l 


‘God’s Playground’ 

Sir, - May 1 point oat a wrong 
date of importance in the second 

■ _ r ti_|_ _UI.A_ 


2. Mi Pftnter-Brick eUeges that l ' NomS 


woni actually printed |n each play is passage^in.iun. He is atro mxataKen ... . 

“ouondam" Tlie pun is especially ,n .assorting that J .offered little firth - 63 Freejai 

S”|i T&TJZ TS2S2,. «idonce tp show that major Western BR1 

where Hector says (as printed in the powers cpn ribu ed financially and 
■ First Folio). ■ technologically to Soulb AJEricpfs • 

• *»*■> 1 nrlunnrj* frtttmrHt n .murlf/ir WAJinnrit ' I 


t Road; Brpmfey. Stent 


1 , ■' ... . advance .towards, a .nuclear weapons • 

Your etuondem wile swears: still by capacity. ;. ■ . ..' u 

Venus.. Glove. .■ ■ -> • . .■ ' . • '■ : '■ - ff 

• r . • : . .. I ’Ha miMhnne' tubpthpr Tnrd *".• . v 


John Raven 

- If any of your readers wuh 


unnoticed that Shakespeare sfathec. 19 ^) without anbveialh majority,.it navecopiw iwhw« 
was, at least for some time during his. WO pj^ havd been'possible fpr bOfopro .:: FAITH RAYEN, 

life,;a glovemaker.) and Muzofewa to fond a coalition. ' DocWra’a Manor, Shepreth, Roys- 

. This does not necessarily mean ■ Yet that is precisely whaV London, \pn,' ' ^rtfordshire SO 8 6 P§. 
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Critics in consort 


P. J. M. ROBERTSON: 

The Leavises on Fiction 
An Historic Partnership 
176pp. Macmillan. CIS. 

0 333 27886 0 _ 

My 0. KINCfl: 

Q. D. Leads 1906-1981 
An Appreciation 

24pp. Brynmill Press. 15 Cobwcll 
Road. Retford. Notts DN22 7BN. 
£1.05. 

tl 907X39 01 n 

Twenty years ueo in the New States¬ 
man Raymond williams, reviewing n 
book on early popular fiction, wel¬ 
comed it 4 is ii worthy if humble fnl-j 
lower on a trail "pioneered" thirty’ 
years before by Q. D. Leavis in, 
Fiction and the Heading Public . Ill 
wos, he averred, "painstaking work" 
oi the kind now needed, offering 
"much welcome new detail" and. 
revealing a thine or two which were 
“not what wc had supposed". The 
happy object of (his Olympian[ 
approval was J. M. S. Tompklns’si 
The Popular Novel in England 1770- 
IH00, or rather a reissue of it, for the 
book had originally appeared in 
1932, the same year, in fact, as Mrs 
^ Lea vis's book. 

It’s an amusing illustration oft 
how successful the Leavises' self- 
promoting enterprise hnd been in 
establishing the idea of that book’sl 
seminal status. An enriching polem-l 
ical work, whose value iay In the' 
putting down of n set of influential 
ideological markers, was being lakcn 
as a pioneering study of historical 
fact. Had'Williams had the clear idea 
he appeared to lay claim to of what 
scholarship had come up with by 
1962. or 1932. he might or might nor 
have written differently. But it seems 
a fair guess that if the book had not 
been by Mrs Leavis, the impulse to 
assume its priority and its imputed 
influence would not have been so 
compelling. • 

This year is the half-centenary of 
that annus mirabllts which saw the 
publication not only of. Fiction and , 

. the heading Public but also of New 
Bearings In . English Poetry , and the 
launching, of Scrutiny. Mr? Leavis 
died last year, leaving some work 
sadly uncompleted, ana it is good to 
have at this time two publications 
which share an impulse to celebrate 
her distinction as a collaborator of 
her husband and a critic of the novel 
. in her own right. Both, authors 
appear to think that they ere at last 
setting the record straight, and both 
seem oddly unaware that what they 
are voicing, however right in itself, 
has long been a sub-theme of Leavis- 
lan.automythogTaphy, accusations of- 
neglect included. The crowning ges¬ 
ture was the defiant bizarrerie of the 
Lewises’ dedication of their joint 
book Picketts the Novelist (1970) to 
each other, "as proof... of forty 
years and more of daily collaboration 
in.. . the fostering of that true respect 
for, creative writing, creative minds, - 
and... the English tradition,.without' 
which literary criticism can have no 
validity and no life”. 

•. M. B. Kinch’s and P. J. M. 
Robertson's books are in a way 
themselves extensions of the pro- 
••• motional; enterprise, This does not 
invalidate thefti, bul It is afner that 
•• in 1975; in. .a letter to. Robertson 

• presumably written in the* knowledge 
that his wok was. iri the offing hnd 

. how'at all Events cited a$ an epi- 
;. graph' to it, F, R. Leavi? stated that 

• the "lifelong collaboration Is historic” 

' and .that ?ou the novel” his wife “has 

no-rival iq the world". This 1 st also’ 

'•' the' : btirden * of Kinch's memorial 1 
. pafopn|et from the loyalist Brynmill 
Press, whicji says that tile work 1 of 
A- “ Mrs Leavis is .■‘ns fine .a body of 
niticisib . as ■ apy^wehave’’. Kinch 
i; samplbii,five-’typos of Critical activity:' 
the. jeh&bilitatiqn of fi neglected: or 
ajndprritfcdWriter (Richard Jeffer- 
. icsjj the: faqre.'.lghpullsh ekeroiae' o' 
'•;! eye Wing _ “t(ie undeaeryed rehabili 

. ; .taiion bf;u mthhrt 6 ; all-but i fprgbtieh i 
‘- wr %''Yortge);.the 
‘ fprgqtfen Writer'■ 

QllKhltM); thfe^nidtliafe rew|myop ; 


of “a modern classic" (Darkness at 
Noon); and the "uncompromising . . . 
rejection'' of inferior work by a 
distinguished contemporary (Virginia 
Woolfs Three Guineas ). Kinch 
quotes a good dc.il and Mrs Lc 3 vis's 
acuteness and energy of mind are 
vividly in evidence. The act of hom¬ 
age would have been more telling 
without the inflated claims. Ironical¬ 
ly, Kinch's over-corrective attempt to 
rescue Mrs Lea vis's reputation From 
its subordination to r. R. Leavis’s 
seems likely to do so less effectively 
than (he account of her in William 
Walsh's recent book on her husband. 

Robertson's book is freer of infla¬ 
tion, nnd more concerned with the 
cnMithnrative nature of the Leavises' 
achievement. He argues convincingly- 
that the collaboration cumin! nc 
properly assessed without n more: 
generous appraisal of Mrs Leavis's 
writings, though he stops short of the, 
imperious claims cited from F. R.: 


By C. J. Rawson 

greatly esteemed by the Leavises, 
was the seed from which they 
evolved their own idea of “the novel 
as dramatic poem", which culminates 
in the eventual celebration of 
Dickens as “the Shakespeare of the 
novel" (there is irony in the fact, 
offered up foe derision in Fiction and 
the Rending Public, (hat both Marie 
Corelli and Hall Caine had fancied 
themselves as Shakespeares of the 
novel; and also in the better-known 
fact that Dickens himself, to whose 
greatness the Leavises came late, is 
in the same early book identified 
with the "crude emotional exercises" 
of popular entertainment). 

This "dramatic” orientation had to 
be distinguished from the Bradleyan 
prcoccup.ili<in with the "characters" 
of Shakespeare's plays, us also from 
"theatricality" or from matters of 
stage-related technique. What they 
evolved was the notion that “the 
most important novels have the same 


had been occurring alongside the 
growth of literacy was an animating 
insight for the Leavises' critique of 
contemporary culture. But the idea 
of situating the positive norm in a 
“best eighteenth-century tradition”, 
and of seeing Charlotte Bronte and 
Dickens as transitional figures in the 
decline, was arbitrary ana unverified, 
and sooner or later to be neutralized 
by the Leavises' own revised valua¬ 
tions. 

An awkward feature from the start 
was the Leavises' lukewarm estimate 
of eighteenth-century fiction, and 
where Q. D. Leavis did offer ex¬ 
tended sympathetic analysis of an 
eighteenth-century novelist, for ex¬ 
ample Sterne, this hardly paved the 
way for F. R. Lcavis's subsequent 
"essential discrimination"; "irres¬ 
ponsible (and nasty) trifling”. The 
in The Grt 


ponsible (and nasty) trifling . The 
famous footnote in the Great Tradl-. 


tion is directed at the Bloomsbury, 
view of Sterne “as in some way 





were working on Henry James ia m 
and in one of her pieces, immediate!? 
after the Scrutiny publication ol ht> 
husband's essay on Dickens's H&J 
Tunes, Mrs Leavis was coniribuiinito 
the definition of a novel tradition 
which ‘‘makes use of the technique of 
the dramatic poem" and whirii in. 
eludes Emily Bronte, Melville and 
Hawthorne, and Conrad and James. 
The great flowering of this tradition in 
Dickens was to be perceived later 
F R. Leavis ascribed the downgradin# 
of Dickens in The Great TratMoni o 
the fact that he did not undertake a 
mature rereading of Dickens’s work at 
-the time. Robertson sees this as a ftlix 
culpa, which left the way open (or \ 
later treatment which was to be fully 
enriched by Mrs Leavis'sparticipation 
after both had enlarged their sym¬ 
pathies. 

The period after 1950 and es¬ 
pecially after the demise of Scrudnt 
Is one of increasing "romanir 
emphasis, or of a fusion of classic 
ana romantic, of Jane Austen and 
Lawrence seen as the heirs of 
Shakespeare. Q. D. Leavis's essay 
on "Hawthorne as Poet" in the 
Sewqnee Review (195U contributed 
to the evolution of the “dramatic 
poem" concept and reinforced 7 it 
Great Tradition's view of “how 
James can be linked with Shake¬ 
speare through both Jane Austen 
and Hawthorne", rather than identi¬ 
fied with a devitalized Flaubertian 
dedication to "art". Her later writ¬ 
ings on Jane Austen in introduction 
to Mansfield Park (1957) and Swu 
and Sensibility (1958) mark a shift in 
emphasis from the earlier ones, as do 
other essays on women writen. 
including a nigh reappraisal of Chu- 
lotte Bronte in the introduction to ike 
Penguin Jane Eyre (19661. (Her stud¬ 
ies of women writers at all periods 
are notably free of facile feminism, 
and sex-hostility. She insisted on it- 


- XssfrW t.r 
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Leavis in his epigraph. The book 
offers a useful conspectus of the cou¬ 
ple’s entire career, and is the first to 
do so in b way which gives full and 
equal importance to the foie of both • 
partners. It is concerned with a 
single aspect, the criticism of fiction, 
and does not deal with the Scrutiny 
operation • except in so . far as, ft 
produced some important novel-crit¬ 
icism. For the Scrutiny years, their 
sdciai history and the biographical 
facts, we have Francis Mulherh’s 
remarkable book, ’ The Moment of 
4 Scrutiny \ But since Q.. D. Leavis’s 
major writings were almost exclusively 
on fiction, and since F.R.'s fiction- 
citicisiq was deeply integrated with his 


Dr and Mrs Leavis 

kind of poetic complexity arid orga¬ 
nization as Shakespeare's plays. 

Shakespeare becomes the touchstone 
for criticism of the' novel, and the 
great novelists are the ‘natural suc¬ 
cessors’ of Shakespeare." The Arnold- 
ian term is appropriate; the centres 
of value and distinction are found in 
the "poetry" of representative pas¬ 
sages, in their rhythms and imagery, 
their insights, tneir felt and com¬ 
municated “life". The apprehension 
of these qualities preceded all other 
critical preoccupations. It established 
the canon as well as revealing the 
Hiring centre of individual works. 

Fiction and the Reading Public Is- 
credited by Robertson with supplvina 


“ ^Robertson wiffi;A 
more; comprehensive.thanyita title • V.S? 6 ™? 


ifidre;' comprehensive, than; Ua title 
might suggest,.- ( , .' 

Lxnvis often wrote about novels, 
hfe. wrote about; poems, with anl 
Intensive concentration ! on' short 
passages and a relative Indifference 1 
td. the larger "structural" properties 
Of aq extended natriitive. The object 
and the .strength of; the method was 



'iiom '• ■Lr f m 


!y. free of that inlerfest in VKchiiidiie" 
which informed some of the novel-' 
criticism off authors -the. Lerivliies 
admired, like Henry James. C; H. 
RickWoro’S: "Note on Fiction" hi The 
Calendar' of Modern Letters (J927), 
hhd l stressed, thq' Central Importance’ 
of -whnt ; JameS/had •called; the. 
tateribf drqnth , t-! J at; the. expense *qf a 
!Mrtlai; ;d;r :, itaechanN)' fixtiilori .. on 
"Chai^cte^ ;dl‘ i ;;VstOTy ,, ; ; This essay, 


' discrihtlhatid'nB" are based.- This whs!’ 
evidently F. R. Leavis’s vibw, and If, 
the truth Were told It enshrines the 
two aspects of. Q. D. : Leavis’s role 
which; the mythography has always • 
fostered: her. uidispensaDiUtv and her- 
.ancillary status: The latter. 7 aspect is 
' what, lpncb; and, Robertson' are keen: 
to dispel, but It Is inseparable from 
the former ns the image • Was allowed' 

. to 1 develop. This image, does hot do 
iiStice to.Q. D. Leavis’s best work,' 
specially the later worlt. But neither 
is it true of the earlier. “Investigative, 
scholarship" hardly ^escribes ' an 
account of;, cultural history . whose! 
energies derive more from 
days ^Isli^e' .qf - modem bestBeflerk,: 
•mW a;genuinely hititorickl hnd' ■ 
dntdijdenttous analysis of: older Writ 
Inga. The thesis'- that i 

riOratipq of -Uata -"apd standaids * 


extraordinarily significant and ma¬ 
ture”, and is a particularly exquisite 
example oi the Leavisian put-down 
by association (dismissing an author 
by naming the authors who admire 
him', thus dismissing thorn too) and 
by afterthought (in a footnote, .dr 
parenthesis, or both, implying un- 
worthiness of more than incidental 
attention), As a description of 
Sterne, however, the words might 
arguably be felt .to'have'a certain 
insolent rightness. The "essential-dis¬ 
crimination" is Hardly prepared for 
by Mrs Leavis’s book, but U points 
ultimately to a whole tradition of 
simpering self-exhibition in modern 
letters In which Sterne is a decisive 
influence, and which would have 
been Proper; matter for her cultural 
analysis. ' 

0: 'D.‘ Leavis's role as a fully 
accredited collaborator in the critical 
enterprise crime rather.later, in many 
important Scnu/ny essays. Those on 
Jane Austen (1941-44) did address 
themselves to traditional scholarly 
questions: biography, sources, the re- 
construction of processes of camposi- 
Uafl. Their aim was 'to rescue Austen 
from the Joneftes' and from sloppy 
celebrations of/’miraculous" genius, 
bringing out instead her strong adult 
sensibility - and - dedicated crafts¬ 
manship. They ,thi|is : also"contained 
enough of the "essential’’ critical 
Work-tq justify’ithe i dmissidn ot an 
extended treatment of Austen in 1 The 
Great- Tradition The "period of 
Sen^ls’!, .of that book' (1941-47). wris 
ndeed’ one of parallel. or • 6 om- 
plempntgry activity;Both. Leavises 


well-known passage also cited by 
Kinch and likely to exasperate femin¬ 
ists, spoke of tile best '‘femnle wnl; 
ing" as requiring certain “masculine 
qualities of mind.) 

D. H. Lawrence ; Novelist W 

P eered in 1955. The evolution of 
. R. Leavis’s attitudes to Lawrence, 
and their influence on his view ojw 
“classical" Eliot, with whom Law¬ 
rence is so often paired in Leavui 
dticism, are well known. In 
son’s scheme, it is the first imponw 
book of the "romantic” phase and* 
new stage in the rediscovery of PWt- 
ens. Dickens Is a shadpwy piW encf 
in the book, and thought of 
somewhat inferior precursor of Lawr¬ 
ence. Tills in turn opened the way w. 
the upward revaluation of Dlckem. 
which in its turn enhanced the disci* 
sions of Lawrence in Leavis s wre 
books, notably Nor Shall My 
0972).. . 

• Dickens the Novelist (1970) is re¬ 
garded by Robertson as the culiwnr 
tion of the Leavises’ work on • 
novel, both as the most fully ^ 
Jaborative production and as 
best. U. is in a particular way 
Leavis's achievement, since »■ 
wrote two-thirds of It. and since « 
three essays by her husbana ^J : . 
reprints pr rewprkings bf ® 8 r ^ e i^ u n f 
ies. It is here that the conception. . 
Dickens as "the. Shakespeare of w -. 
novel" receives its culminating^ 
pression, and her part in the evo 
tion of the idea of the novel , . 
dramatic poem was consideraDic- . . 
is largely from her that the b. . 
derives its international PtpspJJJJJ 
it catne more naturally lo her imw 
her husband to see the novel . 
tradition as one wJjich Incudes J , 
stoy, Dostoevsky, and the Amjrj 
masters,' and her writings on Am 
ican authors,.- going ' back w # 
1930s, are a decisive element m 


Iiicraiure oy , jl: ■ f, g . 

Robertson's Append i.xl on ^ •• 

vises and Other Literatures".^; / 
convenient sketch of aitopiciajg®Ajj y 

see it explored moi’f fully. ■ . f- 
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architecture 


Standing firm in the storm 


By J. M. Richards 

ALAN WINDSOR: 

peter Behrens: Architect and Design¬ 
er 1868-1940 

186pp. Architectural Press. £12.95. 

0 85139 072 2 _ 

In September of last year two 
damask table-cloths and twelve table- 
napkins came up for sale at Christie’s 
and fetched £3,500. “A high price’’, 
commented The Times sale room 
correspondent, adding that it exemp¬ 
lified the present fashion for tum- 
of-thc-century art. So it did, and 
recognized at the same time the uni¬ 
que position held by the German 
Peter Behrens who designed them 
for Carl Mfinckeberg - they were 
sold by one of his descendants. 

Behrens was a versatile designer 
whose-place in the history books is, 
however, mainly that of an architect 
- the first to introduce monumen- 
lality into industrial buildings without 
resort to period allusions and the 
mentor of Walter Gropius, Le Cor¬ 
busier and Mies van der Rohe, ail of 
whom worked at one time or another 
in his office. Alan Windsor claims 
(hat Mies's famous aphorism “less is 
more” began with Behrens. 

As an architect Behrens was self- 
taught. He started as a painter, an 
illustrator and a designer of many 
things from type-faces to theatre- 
sets. Although his revolutionary in¬ 
stincts often seem to be at war with 
his classical allegiances (his archi¬ 
tecture In particular was seldom free 
from the influence of Schinkel) what 
emerges in his designs is an urge to 
humanize technology and in this lies 
(heir relevance to our own day. For 
that reason alone it is surprising that 
this is the first book on Behrens to 
have appeared in English. Windsor 
has written it. admirably. As a biog¬ 
rapher he is clear and concise. His 
descriptions of the designs and build- 
ing* bring out their character and 
quality and his judgments are. res¬ 
trained and not forced to conform to 
any theory. The Illustrations are well 
chosen though muddiiy reproduced, 
ine plans are irritatingly small. 

. TSS ^ 0,{ ,caves one more 8 a P 10 
be filled: a study of Josef Olbrich. 

wno was in a sense Behrens’s teacher 
i nopgh only a year older, and who 


might have become an even greater 
figure had he not died (in 1908) 
when he was only forty-one. Olbrich 
was Austrian, but he came to Darm¬ 
stadt in 1898 (the year in which 
Behrens migrated there from 
Munich) at the invitation of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse who, on suc¬ 
ceeding to the title in 1892. had 
become an enlightened patron of the 
arts, and especially the practical arts, 
on the model of his grandfather 
Prince Albert in England. The 
Grand Duke employed some of the 
English architects newly admired in 
Germany, including Baillie Scott and 
C. R. Ashbee. to design interiors for 
his Residenz , but a more unusual 
initiative on his part was the estab¬ 
lishment at Darmstadt of a KQnstler- 
kolonle , a group of model houses 
designed to be at the same time 
dwellings for artists and, as regards 
their interiors, demonstrations ol the 
new style of living to be displayed at 
the forthcoming Darmstadt Ausstel- 
lung of 1901. 

The houses themselves were all 
designed by Olbrich except one, 
which was by Behrens - nis first 
work of architecture. It is not a 
revolutionary building externally, 
being in a fairly traditional North 
German style with prominent gables 
outlined in green glazed bricks. Over 
the hall window is the inscription 
"Steh’ Fest, mein Haus, im Weitge- 
braus” which may be taken to 
sum up Behrens’s contribution to 
architecture at a time of general up¬ 
heaval in the arts and most notably a 
time when Art Nouveau and similar 
fashions were tending to undermine 
contemporary attempts to find aes¬ 
thetic inspiration in the changes tak¬ 
ing place in industry and technology. 

■ The plan of the house is much less 
conventional. Spaces open into each 
other somewhat like those in the 
early houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who was born as it happens one year 
before Behrens. The Darmstadt 
house was built five years after Van 
de Velde’s celebrated house at Uccle 
and has certain resemblances to it, as 
Windsor points , our. Vpn .de Velde 
was certainly an influence on 
Behrens, especially in connection 
with his ambition to elevate the sta¬ 
tus of architectural and product de¬ 
sign to that of the fine arts; and so 
perhaps was Charles Rennie Mackin¬ 
tosh, who was born in the same year 
and was another who turned his 
hand to many branches of design 


although admired today chiefly as an 
architect. 

After the Darmstadt house 
Behrens - still with no formal 
(raining - acquired a substantial 
architectural practice, mostly at first 
limited to domestic and exhibition 
buildings. Their style was still fairly 
eclectic with echoes of neoclassicism. 
He also acquired a reputation as a 
teacher which remained with him all 
his life. In 1903 he moved to DQssel- 
dorf and in 1907 to Berlin. In that 
year and in that city came the turn¬ 
ing-point of his career: his appoint¬ 
ment by the directors of one of the 
greatest German industrial concerns, 
the AEG (Allgemeine Elektricit&ts 
Gesellschaft) first as designer of a 
number of their products and then as 
architect of their buildings. This gave 
him the chance to fulfil nis ambition 
(o introduce the most carefully 
thought-out aesthetic standards into 
everyday life and especially into the 
industrial life by means of which 
Germany was beginning to assert 
herself in the world. 

For 1907 was also the year of the 
formation of the Werkound, with 
Behrens a founder member. This was 
an association concerned not only 
with the reform of art and design 
education and the reconciliation of 
fine and applied art - topics always 
dose to Behrens's heart - but, as 
Windsor stresses, with the expansion 
of German influence and economic 
strength in the world. He cites Fried¬ 
rich Naumann, the Christian-Sodalist 
political theorist, as comparing the 
Werkbiutd with the Navy League: 
"just as the League encouraged Ger¬ 
many to demand a larger role in 
world politics, so the Werkbund 
should work to extend Germany’s 
economic power." 

For AEG Behrens built numerous 
factories and similar buildings, large¬ 
ly discarding neoclassicism as a style 
but preserving the rigour and disci¬ 
pline associated with it. Some 1 were 
of monumental scale, t(ie most 
famous being the turbine hallat 

. Mcfebit |n n BariJnroM«)9rTlvilmffl&‘ 

Pevsner describes it (in Pioneers of 
the Modern Movement, 1936) as 
"perhaps the most beautiful indust¬ 
rial building ever erected up to that 
time”, a somewhat surprising judg¬ 
ment in view of his insistence that 
the dassics of early modem 
architecture were necessarily based 
on a frank, expression of structure; 


The powerful-looking comers of the 
Moabii building, framing the great 
central window on the much-photo¬ 
graphed end elevation and banded 
like masonry, perform in fact no 
supporting function and bear no rela¬ 
tion to the steel framing which en¬ 
closes the great space within. 

Although in his more domestic 
work Behrens maintained his al¬ 
legiance to Schinkel, whom he re¬ 
garded as a more significant pioneer 
than William Moms and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, in the one opportunity 
he was given of designing b 
monumental public building he 
aimed at something more like a great 
Renaissance paiazzo. This was the 
German embassy in St Petersburg, 
which he was commissioned to de¬ 
sign in 1911. It has a fagade nearly 
200 feet long with a giant order of 
engaged columns and pilasters. The 
assistant in charge of the project was 
Mies van der Rohe, who left 
Behrens’s office in 1912. The build¬ 
ing still stands. When this reviewer 
visited it a couple of years ago it was 
in use as the Leningrad headquarters 
of the Russian Ministry of Tourism. 
It had been much altered internally 
(Windsor says that it was sacked by a 
Russian mob at the outbreak of the 
First World War) but Mies's hand 
was interestingly evident in the de¬ 
tailing of the main staircase and in 
several fireplaces. 

Die St Petersburg embassy, in 
Windsor’s apt phrase, “represents a 
high point in Behrens’s professional 
if not artistic career". He was only 
forty-four when it was finished, but 
although he continued to practise 
successfully his pioneering days were 
over. His most distinguished sub¬ 
sequent building was the technical 
headquarters he built at Hoechst be¬ 
tween 192Q and 1924 for Hoechst 
Farbwerke, part of the vast IG Far- 
ben company that had come to 
dominate world production of synth¬ 
etic dyestuffs. It contains a balconied 
central hall, ascending in stages to 
the full height of the building, dra- 
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and again reminiscent of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

The St Petersburg embassy has 
been considered, according to Wind¬ 
sor, as something of a prototype for 
the official architecture of the Third 
Reich. He says that Adolf Hitler is 
known to have liked it but he gives 
no source for this information. 
Neither is he able to determine just 
where Behrens's political sympathies 
lay. His last great industrial building 
was at Linz in Austria and he was 
vice-president of the Austrian Werk¬ 
bund when, in 1933, the decision was 
taken to exclude Jews and Socialists 
from membership as the parent body 
in Germany had already done. In 
addition he made some attempts to 
ingratiate himself with the new pow¬ 
ers in Germany, although it is uncer¬ 
tain whether he was a Nazi Party 
member, and he agreed to design a 
new AEG headquarters ' building 
(never executed) as part of the 
monumental avenue, trie Nord-Sild 
Achse, which Albert Speer planned 
for Berlin to complement the east- 
west axis formed by Unter den Lin¬ 
den and the Stresse des 17 Juni. On 
the other hand Speer claimed that he 
had been able to protect Behrens 
when the latter was accused of asso¬ 
ciation with Jews and Bolshevists. 
Behrens made no attempt to get out 
of Germany, as did so many of the 
younger architects, including his erst¬ 
while pupils Gropius and Mies. It 
was in Berlin that he died in 1940. 

His working life, which thus ends 
on a sadly equivocal note, never¬ 
theless provides the key tn much that 
happened in architecture nd design 
in tne first half of the present cen¬ 
tury. Subject to eveiy influence from 
Art Nouveau to Nazism, he absorbed 
them all, not only into his own de¬ 
signs but into the ethos of Ms gen¬ 
eration through his standing as an 
educator ana administrator. Alan 
Windsor justly describes him as de¬ 
voted to a concept of life that was 
benign and creative in spite of the 
social and political upheavals through 


Within reason 


By Peter Howell _ 

°AVW STAMPi 

Jfs* Weir Schultz, Architect, and 
“Work for the Marquesses of Bute 

^?l h £ ay / Is!e Bute: Mount 
£8.50 (postage and packing 

fee of Robert Weir Schultz 
fil. 9S1 ) 18 stil1 little known. His 
•me was jeopardized by the fact 
wt he wm obliged to change his 

Su/ i- 19 ! 1 ?’ takin g hU mother’s 
amo Weir. h 0 was not German, but 

nJ! d "^ ired Scotsman, son qf a 
S?**.. sugar refiner. His Only 
S^/woik,- St Andnswi 
ImWu Westminster Cathedrfcl, is 
SSJPfy OYflikhadowed by the 
lhaA?u Hi® masterolece is 

(aow S‘i an J 9 athe ^ r ?i ,n Khartoum 
KJ^ly disused because of, Its 
P™ ratty to (he Presidential Palace). 
H °£his work Was domestic or 

iSr«nn a JiJ 1 ? wever ! 1 tf)e revlv R l of 

S!R ,n ^e, Arts and Crafts mdve- 
ensured that an architect 
/associated •; with . Lethabf, 


VoliiSc a o? cle r ^ Dav “ QttewiU.m 
(1979?^ k? of , Architectural History • 
H‘ :b k, 8ed L 0n . a Courtauid 'MA 



' V ' L ° vueain' .WHuam 


appropriate that Gavin Stamp’s 
account of Schultz’s work for both 
the 3rd and 4th Marquesses of Bute, 
commissioned' by the present Mar¬ 
quess, should hqve appeared in 1981. 

The earliest known contact be¬ 
tween Schultz and the 3rd Marquess 
occurred in 1889: Schultz waq a pupil 
of the Edinburgh architect Sir 
Robert Rowand Anderson, who did 
much work for Bute, but it seems to 
have been his researches into Byzan¬ 
tine architecture that drew him to 
Bute’s attention. He Was sub¬ 
sequently responsible for alterations 
and additions to several of Bute’s 
many houses, including a number of 
chapels, as well as restoring or even, 
rebuilding ruined castles and chur¬ 
ches, .The only job l in England was 
his extensive work at St John’s 
Lodge; Regent’s Park, much of 
which has now sadly disappeared (in¬ 
cluding the two chapels), After the 
death of the 3rd Marquess in 1900, 
Schulte was employed by his son, the 
4th Marquess, until 1915, the year of 
the opening of St Andrew’s Chapel, 
about which time the tWo men. fell 
out. •' '• 

Schultz was a typical Arts - and 
Crafts architect in that what mat¬ 
tered most to him were "sound 
craftsmanship arid reasonable build¬ 
ing”: ?tyle was comparatively unim¬ 
portant, and he designed In almost 
every conceivable on?. It .Is hardly 
Surprising that the eesthetfc duality 
of the 'fesultirig work should be tin- 
even, but the worknjanshjp redeems 
it', and his, Inventiveness Was truly 
remarkable, as Is! sho^a; by; the very 
striking 1 unexecuted: Resign 'fora 
Catholic church at Rothesay mu*- 


ait imuk ; '--■e- -v,.' •, 

• CathoflC church at Rothesay mu*- 
. trafed. -by 'Stampv ; ,. t / /.V:' 

r •;> Schultz'* ' own fastitUtius attention 


to detail is worthily reflected in th? 
exemplary production of. this book, 
“primed at the Curwen Press on 
antique laid paper, sewn and bound 
in paper covers, with an Ingres paper 
wrapper". The typography is Impecc¬ 
able, the margins are wide, and the 
four diagrams and thirty-three plates 
are clearly printed. Those who are 
put off by the price pan be assured 
that this sllrti but handsome volume, 
will provide them, not only with a 
perceptive and sympathetic account 
of a rfascinfiling relationship between 
an architect and two clients, but with 
an aesthetic satisfaction' rarely to be 
'found in a book these days. . . 

British and Irish architectural history :, 
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(249pp. The Architectural Pres*; £30; 

0 85139 077 3) Is divided into sec¬ 
tions under seven main headings. 
Within each section the entries, of 
which there are o 900, are arranged 
alphabetically by author, or .corpo¬ 
rate body,. For instance; Section I, 
entitled "HoW to find out : guides to the- 
literature", includes publications. 

' which describe or list sources such as 
topographical collections or archives; 
Section 3, ’’How to find, out about' 
architects arid buildings: unpublished 1 
soiircefc” furnishes descriptions of tin-: 
published sources which include docu¬ 
ments id the British Architectural 
Librafy; Section 4 is entitled "How to 
find 'out about, architects, buildings; 

t eriodicals fin'd pmfadjcal .indexes’!;: 

ection 5, VSbde.tieS/fosUtMt!ons:aiidl ; 
I organizations"; contains a list;of pub-. 
lisned directories - to spcldttei; end; 
Section '.It'-' "British , and •; Irish 
Architectural History : A 8e I ective bib-,; 
Jjagraphy’’; is Intended as a baslt Hst.ofy 
books i ••'!: V•, /j 
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POETRY 


Asking to b e interrupted 

By Grevel Lindop 1 «uTs^uawtccoliin 1 !"]r no, 

- F The "Ait ran* 


ANDREW WATERMAN: 

Ouf for (be Element 

Prefs P '£395 ,CheSler ' Carcanel Ncw 
0 65633 377 9 

^Life , remarks Andrew Waterman, 
has ways of interrupting t poetrv". 

S,rtS d ^ en / Ur £ he , undcrtak « his 

fourth book, Out for the Elements, is 

SLSSfV 8 Poetry as vulnerable as 
possible to the impact of “life" - a 
poetry that achieves “focus" a 
favourite Waterman word - by “ trust 
in craft, collaboration / with ele- 

S«i : ? H Cr i ft be f n » a 'W 11 Tormal 
£5l°L an i- lhe elemen <s, mainly, 
those of ordinary human experience 
as exemplified by a year or so of the 
poet s own life. 

, it P u/ f° r lhe dements - the long , 
title-poem as well as the whole 
volume - might roughly be described 
5i.ru" " ut0 “ ,0 8 ra pny framed in a 
S; ry 'J he P* st . recaptured througii 

The VEEP ? 1,01,8 ° f - tHe P rese «- S 

jnte rlock r 


bited English who fear pioliiica] argu¬ 
ment and “would squawk recoiling if 
asked/Come to Ulster?"* The fluent 
invective makes lively, disturbing 
reading; its account of folly and cor¬ 
ruption is harsh but never condem¬ 
natory. And at certain moments 
there arc glimpses through the incon¬ 
sequent and ludicrous of a mythic 
significance: a bus driver, for eicnm- 

££ o„“ P and' S ” Pe " COU " ,ry ' 

begins wliru I can only late to be 
an ethnic donee, each leg a |, ?male 

or 1 " i?°h? ring H V ‘l- t plam 1 -on?' 
or is he mad king Sweeney's incar- 

who hopped half-bird in fields a!d'lived 
on cresses? 


, .ry,*. acwiiuns interlock 

neatly. Given Worlds” Is a sequence 

■ yri ” ? x P ,ori "8 individual 

mSS™i ,L ' S ° r l , rLS1 ^ ,s: hopeless 

marital quarrel, the grisly summer 

Wnv" r C ? fficc <" D * wn fi 1 il all the 

way , finely carved out from a 
. - «ccr wordier version in Water- 

I F an s . (* rst book), childhood memor- 

nMmi S, ° B nS ° f 5' d Rg£ c Not a,J these 
« P'-* 1 ™ succeed; a few verge on 

1 < 7 , aaa,ly an jJ some arc much too 

' £ r> t£ J ^ e,| -known poems by Lar- 

whnr? l, U he par ^ ad£ * U P t0 a larger 

who e. The real concern of “Given 

K J he qUCSt J or Secant 
patterns -- visions, archetypes, what- 

beSondif 81 J ' e s °foewhere 

beyond the messy human reality and 

•’* n1 enS f °^1 ^ et QUCSt for 

wJ" a fear of them - Fn 

That Place Waterman flnds the 
ffon^r°/ f the . ,m f8ination a “Contrap! 
S ?J r L™ ch fjjriVi. a fn'«id b!aze P / 

5, 1 droning off enlarging fines" a 

oSf ao i22-^ i so ^ " o c ^ s 

out here . Elsewhere: he refers J 
almost with indignation to the way ! 
art delivers Its '^sentence designed to ' 

SSL?2?-' *: barging/pordayS i 

with everything they meantj / return- i 

3?t£°Pia? “f P®m Red "- The notion J 
Of the Platonic Form gleaming at us ! 
from the custard advertisement is, of I 

' Wb2™a rese - nt in . Larklll,s work, but 1 
; .* Waterman gives it a new urgency i 

i MnsSSl? y d f* !res atld resents the i 
. consolations of art ahd the imagina- * 

s Yh?nJLlV?' on thal makes .Owf for . 
ing book? ^ Hn eng0 ^ 1 8 and excit- ! ‘ 

■ ■: 

P“«!f,Xd rt X !n Zr: 

th^ poem Is very funny indeed. In 
tffSft** fi°wev?r, one sees that 
ini? poems are essentially foot- 

“,0-a-a.d^ 

• • ex Pi°res the present * 

situation in Northern Ireland from 
Waterman s standpoint as a marginal 
figure commuting several limes a 

mine nffr" ^ ng,flnd and Cole ~ ■ 
™? e : “ 0 «ere no conclusions, and 

'•vShl&iJK ■ “ s ? |u ‘ , Pn' , t . unless yon , 

‘ S&lSsSSiS- ■ 

■ h»T«'.tom*: V™0 | ■ , ■ 


The explanation, when it comes is 
simple enough: “a bee had / got UD 
his trouser-leg while he was driving'? 

anecdotal tone and (lie taste 
for absurdity, combined with Water¬ 
man s supple, economical use of 
blank verae, make the poem look 
deceptively simple. Yet there is a 
compression and vigour that one is 
tempted to call Browningesque - the 
same purposeful garrulity, a torrent 
'f r ° rdS |k ,lt 001 one wasted the 
^f red ^ " ta. quirky ft 

in I h ?A Q“ a,iti « are carried over 
■ n ‘° ,? u ‘ f ?r the Elements", which 
k written with remarkable facility in 
the complex fourteen-line Eugene 
Onegin stanza, it is Jong - 2,491 fines 
in ail. one stanza being a line short - 


■ but the wit and vividness do 
not flag. It deals with an astonishing 
i range of material, using as 
! framework a characteristically wry 
and introspective account of Water¬ 
man’s nomadic existence in England 
and Ireland during 1979 and 1980. 
11 "to tfijs structure is fitted, by means 
of flashback, a brief autobiography - 
love-affairs, friendships and dead-end 
johs - as well as a Moss Side christ¬ 
ening-party. Korchnoi playing chess 
at County Hall, the growth of vio¬ 
lence in Belfast, arguments in pubs, 
a visit to the cool, stalactite-hung 
recesses of Poole’s Cavern in Derby¬ 
shire and much more besides. 

. Tfi? range of material, as well as 
me-intricate rhyming stanza, will 
probably, for the English reader, re¬ 
call Byron rather than Pushkin, and 
as with Don Juan (or, for that 
matter, Tristram Shandy) life and art 
develop togeiher and form n strange 
counterpoint. Poetry and experience 
collide several times; a stanza soaring ' 
into speculation about the existence 

is fractured by a i 
stone hurtling through the window of I 
Waterman s Manchester flat: r 


in infancy: “Oh, I remember / all 
their birthdays, to me they stay / 
alive and growing every day . Water¬ 
man reflects, with a fierce pleasure, 
Ihere s / life answering academic 
jackals / who reading Wordsworth, 
have demurred / at “We Are Seven” 
as absurd", (Waterman is fond of 
these reformulations of the great mo¬ 
ments of Romanticism: thus, for ex¬ 
ample, Keats's unheard melodies be¬ 
come the unrecorded golden / long- 
lost cornet of Buddy Bolden / invent¬ 
ing jazz blowing] sweet and clear / 
to the i m ag,nation's ear". Not just a 
playful mannerism, these details 
serve to make the poem, on one 

KiRSSr 1 reafIinnalio " of 


ymiugu ine window of 
Waterman s Manchester flat: 

I pick shattered 

alter the manner in which he 
disposed of Berkeley's speculations? 

In the pub he talks to a depressed 
girl, who is soon telling him K We’re 
five, my kids and me* though, it 
turns out, three of her children died 


most remarkable interruption 
? f P°^ ^ fife occurs at the efdof 
Part Two, where the poet, who was 
brought up in adoption, suddenly 
e n a , r " s Jf e n ames of his actual par? 
ents. rhe news contains a surprise 
of such ironic implication that I shall 
not weaken its impact by revealing it 
here; enough to.say that it will force 
most readers into a startled re- 

the ^ took ° f 81 that haS P receded >’* in 

wiH? e n ? 0e .?^ ra ? g< ? of dicti ° n « as 
wide as that of its subjects. Its 

modes vary from the rich pastoralism 


£ qnm 8 * S lu . rf8t£, ck S scattered^ 
along some quartzveined glen-side bat¬ 
tered 


‘ ^■AtS***** 

: ! ° - C, Th!s^pub's 
ST*. we’re P mads*- 'Gtfe 1 - 1 

r ! ri d ,f sot freckles on her hm$ 

Beside Out for ik. 

Andrew Waterman's earfc 

beg"un to pXee d ‘SS B s »^ 

won second prize in ihij5 R 
Observer Competition last ,”2 
reading it as a whole onf S 
hat the judges chose well. “?R 
the Elements" is a rare thing: aiS 
poem which is highly reafabk a 
JJJ 1 **? ‘fioroughly contemponji b 
its techniques and its mode of intelt 

th? C h' 3 f° goes wilh positivity to 
th£r h k ? f sev ^ al of the proWemi 
IintL b f Set modera Britain. 0« 
SJff 8 * for cxam ple, that the Mw ■ 
passages were written lone be- * 
fore last summer's, riots, and stud 
the test of time well: hindsight re- 
veals nothing that demands revision, 

pH™ n< k d th j poem cotnmunicatei 
atmosphere and observed detail that 
help to render the subsequent events 
humanly comprehensible. If someone 
in a century or so would like to 
know what it was like to live in 
Britain m the 1980s, he could do 
worse than turn to Out for the Ele¬ 
ments. 1 


Bringing the light 


By Robin Buss 

JACQUES ROUBAUDi 
Dors 

de Dire tu Poisie 
145pp. Paris; Gatiimard . 

The poem that we hear is not the same 
5f_S®°," eWe read with the-eye/To 
rereive it, we need not be part of an 

.JEfiSS J W Cfi Roiibaud cites the 
shepherds of Bast Africa - he Is not 

FMJ»«=sS 

sassssss&^sjKsas 

an audience whose expeSrion of 


! Poetry was at first denied by the 

.Sissaacaisi 

minutes in front of the microphone 

riV, 0 ««pt to compfain of 

m liSrl ? e poe,ry ’ it did a! 

f!° er 8 e ' > n many voices and 

rW'tlSESft 10 Rot i baud tq have 

■-Wf*in l ?i5 , saa^j.-r 


in Japanese verae, in the 
DifJ? R° etl Y of R enga, in the Grands 
Rhdtonqueurs, in Provencal and Ital- 

KW in exSrimentl of 
Sjh??' ^."“Passioned celebration 
a ] e **2 d dne > La vleillesse d’Alex- 
2' e n n . ded wi‘h the assertion that he 
could not predict how poetry would 

hJdSSWu® T “ * vera which he 
but made ft elear that he 

comtrXte a 0ri8 ° rous ' b ™" 1 


UrZ!. iti. 18 an extended reflec- 1 He . „ u r.°* n»ucii contemporary verse 

feffi^ s E oken ^"eMSon, the twin readings for #i,II? riety - ot Afferent Is only partly compensated 

of what is written on the page, but not a which *brin o sect,ons °f Bo/s ^ ‘h® elaborate play of correspo 


poefry, which too ofcn aC2 

ical devires without submitting to rhe- 
JoncaJ constraints. It is the constraint 
that attract Roubaud, who has ex- 


Creatures 


^ socnons ot Dors 
2 £tJg n l ou l , the semantic and 
JSSS^L Parallels between the 
Poems. The key-words are darkness 
Bb!iI Ce and solitude, which is to say the 
Ujjf?®®L®f figfit. sound and other 
PMple. The windows look inwards, the 


night is non-reflective, sans tain, 
minor without silvering, in a pfcrt 
which has come, since the \t 
nineteenth century, to imply a kiodi 
purity and which intensifies the ideii 
aosence. These are spare, ascel 
poems, moving towards that daUK 
ous ‘rarffaction rdfldchie des sJga 
su * a , P a 8 e i toujours plus graod 
^. u ® ux . which Roubaud notealoi 
vtetitesse d Alexandre as n charactem 
u ?.°‘ much contemporary verse am 
b '/h s , onJ y partly compensated to 


: Nohh™ PP ?^ 1 ' -° say a W|it R; the ; - 

.S’,' 

" • ' • r; ' ’*-• "’'■•yi.Mw 


, 'r^ , ^Sss5Ss ,s r • 

Nervously proud, itself, and secular. . 

pJ?M. Pat, ? etl ltt * n «in«lve roite 

w«d™>hil nutte T t0 * eaba ® lBto 

• W d patWeK a Prench fox, pure ward. 

P\*n.71 nd th ® enc y c i°paedic owl 

S t fr° und aMd ^ of d “*k. Oldest . ‘ 

Jaha bited valley - we felt it blessed 
By creatures and impacted human soul. 

She said, “The world is coming out toninht " 
Commit th ®i heavy hoTn9t 9 end the truths 

^ochatelaineofiherteMonabiiark 


miv uiumuuai 

(he senes, 

. There is a much richer surface 
Tombeaux de Pfitrarque", made 
of nine neuvims, a form Invented 
Raymond Queneau on the model 
<ne sestina, where the same words 
repeated In each stanza In vary 
order at' the end of each line. 1 
key-words are taken from the fi 
four end-words in the nine sestinas 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere, every .line 
Roubaud’s poem contaidirirf three 
words « either at the begiaflli 
middle or end of the line, The effect 
the reader is similar to the effect 
expectation produced by rhyme, t 


Ihik with the poems of Dors). Spo: 
afond they do acquire a resoaa 
which is lackliig on the printed pa 

pie guiding themes of darkness i 
light oreside nwr tha fwn final I 


-I. — vj.uwi gwvuf —- 

• Dark Ages and Red Indian hymn 
•r the sun and the wind: “Le bout do 

doigts porte la trace du vent.,.I 
no Judge of the authenticity of d 
anu can gnly be grateful to Roub 
• fo[ the pleasure they gave me. like 
other-poems in foe collection ti 
celebrate, with apparent ease, the h 
- . graft of bringing light out of aarlau 
netting the elusive word, workinj 

• demanding form, which makes J 
differeiice between a poem and 

\ drunken'hiccup: TTie Irish poet on 
cat: ■ . 

.« p artols apris uric iutte terrible 
une souris tOmbe.en son pouvofr 
« moi je prends dans mon fllel: 

. un mot diffidJe & comprendre ... 

-. J .■ . •. , (’ ‘: • . : j ■ • 

Mime «i noire labeur est lona 

..hous ;ne nous dfij^ngeons jamal? • . 
;-cer foacmt aime son travail ., 1 r 

.; ei chaniD-en profit© seul, .. 

,‘Te tr*VaIl qu’fl accompJlt cheque jo ur . 
«t cehd pdur; lequel q eaf fftlt 




■ et mprje sbjs prepaid-au mien: • . - J- ,1 : ' ! 

: itiener- inbj^ur aia iiuhi^re, jl..' 


art history 


All parts and no whole 


By Martin Kemp 

anna maria brizeo, maria 

VITTORIA BRUGNOLI and ANDRE 
CHASTEL: 

i^onardo the Artist 
0 09 142641 3 _ 

CARLO ZIMMATTIO, AUGUSTO 
MARINON1 and ANNA MARIA DRIZIO: 
Leonardo the Scientist 
U 09 142651 U _ 

LUDWIG It. HEYDENREICH, BERN 
DIBNER and LADISLAO RETI: 

Leonardo the Inventor 
U 119 I426A1 8 

192 pages each. Hutchinson. £4.95 
each. 

Art publishing is a curious business - 
or so it appears to academic authors. 
In the popular, semi-popuiar and re¬ 
latively scholarly sectors of the mar¬ 
ket, it often seems as though all the 

E ublishcrs arc chasing the some 
3oks on a few favoured artists. 
Among central Kalian artists of the 
High Renaissance, Leonardo and 


ful Ih'an most 1 such anemplFwaFnarl" Xn n“ lpl ° r ," "E M “ ria Vi '*°™ 
ly due to Reti’s guiding hand and lo ! , and a de F ei )‘ expiration 

a good choice of autifors? inefoding c^l reference SgTSSi-l!*' SpC ' 
such established heavy-weights at wr n f S-M. f ..£ e S £ anis L h manu ‘ 
Chastel. Marinonj and fieySich! A® Set ^ Wher (by 
S?, r ,n P a f t,CL,la f l y good form. 

wot ‘he least informative essays were Leonardo the Scientist features a 
Drovided by Reti himself, oh “The use fa* essay on hydraulic anil 
elements of Machines" and, in part- architectural engineering (by Carlo 
nersnip with Bedini, on “Horology". Zamattio); an exposition of Leonar- 
This second essay has been excluded do as a writer, which contains some 
from the present volumes, together S° od Jhingji, but seems uncertain of 
with Winternitz's characteristically w “ a ‘ ■* ' 5 trying to accomplish as n 
agreeable “Leonardo and Music’, whole (by Augusto Marinoni); a rag- 
The on v obvimiQ pvnlnn>it;nn baa of miscellnnennc miAtrrtlnnc 


than most such attempts was part¬ 
ly due to Reti’s guiding hand and to 
a good choice of authors, including 








---- Ul IIUW WC III -----— - —.UIMUV lu UC UCL-piy blispl- 

Leonardo s activities into our mod- CI0US thy Mnrinoni again); and an 

r-*.... ern schemes of intellectual dassifica- dlustrated chronology which makes return,wMrn-i* n T 

each. lion that the really serious problems consistent attempt to differentiate 

- begin. between documented and hypothetic- - t*fWg' jr > ' v 1 ^ ' '■ ' '• '• ** 

Art publishing is a curious business - 0ne ® f Leonardo’s designs for hn- fojn^wntraUo^k MtiS >n !» a,n ? ***' Vl Vfl/ > 0 ? • ;J ; k - , .• 

or so it appears to academic authors. P"*f h hows a sieve through which phSoloav imneUK*• ^ t: v 'r-v v '.. • ... 

In the popular, scim-popular and rc- sand freely runs. The political mean- oSgv 8 fts titled! ” ° r ' •; ' ‘ 

l.ilively scholarly sectors of the mar- the *mpresa is that the sand feadimf 1 tlc ,s resoundingly mis- • ; . v*.• ' 

ket, it often seems as though all the , ls o eca use it is not united. It can 6 .. » / y. | | nW ga aB ^ •: ‘V ' ' >: 

publishers arc chasing the some a,so J U5t| y serv ® as an emblem for Leonardo the Inventor is the most : : . '' if! ’VSc>' . v -V ^ 

books on a few favoured artists. ° ur attempts to capture the nature of satisfactory of the books. It compris- i •; ’•••:■. .*:■*. •*' J 

Among central Italian artists of the Leonardos creative intellect in what « three essays which relate to one ■ a '"‘“u K‘‘ 

High Renaissance, Uonardo and we caIi art and science. Its central another nicely: Ludwig Heyden- , Crnb cau W, in {wo sketches by Leonardo, c 1481: reorodured fi**.*, Th.. 
Michelangelo certainly fall into this continually seems to run reich’s good account of the military Inventlons of /; 1 ^ onar do da Vinci by Charles Gibbs-SmSh and CfS Rees 

most favoured category, Raphael thr ? u S h our finaers hke sand through architecture, including the Arno can- (UOpp. Oxford: Phaidon. £7.95. 0 7148 18/4 3i 

hovering at its fringes, while Fra a S!ev ^. “ not * * believe, because this a! and Piombino fortifications, both 

Bartolomeo and Andrea del Sarto d ‘ d not exist, but because our of which have been significantly illus- [«( scholarship in our institutions of the whole range of his' endeavour 
are guaranteed to send all but the JR*™*"} 15 f *eqmpped to retain it [rated from the Madrid discoveries; hl 8h« education still seems to be but also by oifr failure to reraenS ' 

most dedicated of academic presses tact Unknown Lenar do, even Ben, Dibner's convincing account of to wairis specialization, in which each the fundamental habits of anafoEv 

running for cover. f it did not capture this unity, at Machines and Weapons"; and Re- sub-discipline is reguired to demons- and sense of universal affinities 

The publishers of the three books advantage . that h s Perceptwe comments on the im- ^ nl !‘y by forging a language which characterized many of the 

under review have judged that the asnec^nf h?l • number , of P^ an ^ se , ne LP f mechanical drawings ai J d d evelopmg techniques which ex- grandest attempts in the later Middle 

market can bear even a repackaged Th P /nif/n»'ri.2!^^‘ n ° ne p i a ^' Madnd - 7,16 relative success of dude all but its special initiates. The Ages lo understand the nature of 
assortment of essays which had pre- P«a£P art d,vlsia, J of ‘fi e this volume can be atinbuted to the J ains in technical understanding and created things. There are, fortunate- 

viously appeared as a single volume Arris?" ‘Thp wIn'S" 85 »S e 5? h r n J nd * t0 the fact ,l hat ,he Mad ‘ i2 h °t- the pas l havc been 'V’, exc eptions to this incapacity. Pal- 

AaiSf/rf sa-ssru,“s? r -ssast-a ra'ffssss^fi 


fcMS 

Vt, v< 




under the editorship of the late 
Ladislao Reti. The stimulus behind 
the original volume was the rediscov- 
ery in 1965 of the two Codices in the 
Madrid Biblioteca Nacional, made 
available to the public nine years 
wlih 8nd .transcription 


i,. j _ ■——, .t, «w.w iu uui KiiuwicuKc oi - —v/i on — uui * niiwuunrr proviues one recent ex- 

kind of compartmentalized futility. Leonardo are in the field of en- at a .,P nce ; That pnee has been the ample, though Dante scholarship has 
Leonardo the Artist contains a peering. However, the ration of ? acnf ‘ ce of , the brooder insight which never suffered so chronically from 
piecemeal (and wisely anonymous) three major essays per volume has “‘“mines the past as a living whole, the kind of blinkered specialization 
attempt to illustrate “The Universal excluded ”eti and Bedini on time- 10 sa y* “ s these books and their which has Afflicted students of 
Genius”; a survey of Leonardo’s Pieces and forced other aspects of his parent volume attempt to do, that Leonardo. And Dorothy Koenifiber* 
paintings which is cut short about en B m eenng into “The Scientist” Jr® onart, ° «™ ■ wide variety of ger’s Renaissance Mm and Creative 
1505 by an excursus on the Madrid compartment. ... : fn'ngs remarkably ; well is.. (rue thinking bra vei V attempts. J o. graopie 

Codices (by Anhi Mafia P Briz?o): a ; Mhnv of ' tfc&' nt&ZuZ: 


jVl .—.. B11U l[ „ iavil p HDn Pmn^gs which is cut short about en g ,n eenng into “The ... 

translation and rom- a^S^2H ? lrS'- , iSife ,dd Com P arlm0nt '..,-. r ,... r ^._ w-> 
mentary by Reti. The Unknown M rfa Bdz,0 ): a . Many of these difficulties arise 

whfrw 0, 81 fe ^ st in those essays J" 11 ! e “ a y devoted simply as by-products of the repack- 

which functmned best, aimed to l f ° r th ?uE r0 |f 5ed “"8 tech ' a S in S Process, but they do reflEct n 

rt?t of the new Codices in !? r th S- Sforza Monument, deeper malaise in Renaissance sche¬ 

me broader context of Leonardo’s masquerading HS an account of larship. The general thrust of histor- 
wo . rk ' A[ tfio“gh the 

asDirins U tn K aS k ra L her scfiixopnrenic, ... 

new rtiL!, 0 a book about the . . . ' ■. 

SftvsfSS Th e connoisseur’s case 

i-l™' th . fln most scissors-and-Dosie —... — ■ ■ ■■ . 

ff* a, ? d it attracted less than its ■ ^ b ec .ome increasingly oxpanslon- 


[culties arise 


his intellectual Ilf 




tending to 

philosophy. I would like to think that 
such exceptions represent the begin¬ 
ning of a trend, but 1 am not at all 


The connoisseur’s case 


itnu u attracted less than its - - -- become increasingly expansion- rope-Hennessy joins battle at once . ax cathedra pronouncements. One 

vuc notice when it first appeared. Bv Francis Amps-T ^wic 1? » a “ange which may fas Pope-. fn this first essay. "My own Interest wonders. In the light of these errors 

Designed and nften rL^wt*. ■ rrailCIS ******* A ^ eWIS Hennessy suggests In his first essay)' in'art history (and I should say this- of his intuition, how he-can continue 

ed, tw Emil RnhrSI ^erdesign- S jg b® associated with. the wisdom of frankly at the start) lies predoml* to be so serenely confident of other 

^own Leonardo S ’ a Un l JOHN POPE-HENNESSYi age, and which is surely tO'be wel- nantly in the murky area known as similar judgments. 

the Sl.dv mi Criticism .null,. ^25!^TJ*J3&* P??“ejns tn which critical amp. the,, docs 


Pope-Hennessy joins battle at once . ax cathedra .pronouncements. - One 
this first essay. "Mv own interest wonders. In the light of these errors 

1 .VI k!r(. n V.. T .... .LI. LI. l-l.-lC. _ I__ 


hand5omBn3“° comD ' ne L d P a 8»s of 7.’ .... corned. Whereas it was the task of connolsseurehip .... the problems 

Sculufure^ d C 1 ^ f 11 earlie J generations ■ bf art historians .which I attack from choice fre those 

W make life k i ^ f wh u h served ^ P to strip maior figures of the minor- jarising out of works of art, for which 

The reprnnn^ nfu f ng fo . r the reader. 270pp. Princeton University Press. £26. works, which, limpet-like, had be- the work of art Itself is the main. 


td makVitf- > r ' CK ® r y which served 

The ^ 0r t fi e reader. 270pp. Princeton University Press. £26. 

^regmuped essays in the three. 0.6&1 03967 4 . . 
lo °k immediatel 


atirattive Tt me l Qok imm ediately ■ ■■■■ . ■■■■■■7aaaiir' l i7.»-.-r; later scholars exercise their judgment 

of thfi HeneS ™r, rcE f lned „ macf l The title of this collection of ten. seDs mg through intuition the 
% original cnLi?? ? uaIIt y °i essays, principally on Italian sculp- idiosyncratic qualities of major artists 
benefited fm m a H d ture of the early Renaissance,, is m' In works ■earlier rejected on the re- 

. .‘ l vm tne. SUTlDlincatlon in d« larivelv rastrie.rivn omimHc rtf A a. 


corned. Whereas It was the task of connoisseurahip .... the problems tn which critical camp, then, does 
earlier generations of art historians ,which I attack from choice are those Pope-Hennessy finally P stand) He 
to strip maior figure^ of the minor jarising out of works of art, for which quotes Offner*s other- famous asser- 
works. which, limpet-like, had be- the work of art itself is the main, Son of the primacy ' of donnoit-' 
<»me stuck to their names, many . sometimes the sole source of evi- seurship, "If a document fails to 
later scholars exercise their judgment idence". Prom the critical (although- agree wth what I see with my own 
by sensing through intuition the 'not from the merely art-historical) eyes. then the documem is wfow" 
idiosyncratic qualities of major artists point of view, this essay is clearly the but he neither accepts it nor.^jy 
In works-earlier rejected on the re- most important in the book. It starts clarifying his own position, positively 

S ° f *' ^ B - tl ^ °r f the I tradl ? on foi 15 ® 1 ® By Implication, though.he 

tached style-criucism. The pnme ex- of connoisseurshlp, from Jonathan cannot foHow.Offner’s extremSt line: 
gJSilsM this approach is . Pope- Richardson through Morelli, Beren- intuition controlled by historical in- 
IfcnnesHr.s intngulng reassessment son and others |o Richard Qffoer’s formation provides the middle- 
S*trh An Ouiltrte. of <* Theory of Method, ground on ^ which Pdp^HennSsy 

J®* ha ? ,-W a i chequered critical: Only at bne. point m Offner’s essay pitches camp, for «.'connbisMiirahip Is 
history, but Is here once again Would • l :. demur"; -.-.writes - Pope-' not a-poor substitufo for knowlSte. 

acceoted as an Important late, work . HennCasy^ quoting Offoer’s -■ State-v but; jirovides the . only ' mean^Tv 

bv Donatello. nu>nt lU hM di^ .nrr hU. ,kk. • Z. . S“ nO* 7 ■ "i'l . 


r 1 uie rccucen haft® 'm._ .I k ** w uii»,wu* ; Miiug 6 iiuu, * w,v , p?"' ui v,i«w » w«#y piicnes camp.- jor *.connoisseuranio is - ■ 

b some wrtraorflfnnK c'ii? re?U J : r ‘ evcals; Sir John Pope-Hennessy’s J !h,st0l T. b “t is here once again vvou p • V:. demur", -.-.writes - Pop/ not a.paor substitute fprLiowlMlBe, . 
foldirigs of and sizeable debt to Berefwon’s critical arceptedas anlmportanf late.wrk .Hennessy/ quoting Offoer'sstate-v but; theT.^niy' ^ 

Wof teit. 1 l Bgposition. Indeed, ip setting forth in by Ponatellp.^. ^ 

P0r;'elcaihble hJt 1 the op6iifog.essays ; what the'dust- r '•.* ' ■> .theibaiiei* part?of -documented knowledge - can be •" 

'kneeteSd'anH-WuJ^^-f?!? 1 ^ a J- J ac fi et calls, with some overstate- judgments of style, quality aqd - thinking humanity, that heknows by broadened land brousrri into con^ 

Pf centrefold 8 ^l nd ment, a “manifesto wherein the au- |“th°rahip, intuition is faVmired by a, sort of Kantian iotuitfort when he formity with what actually occurred" • 

thor . .. defines his own approach” ,Pope-Heafoessy over the rigorous,; is right. .. .". That Offher here over- .The essay on ‘SnoSs^Sn” 
'‘Wntrappostjw^wu 0 ^^^ ?b e . to critical problems, the book can be 2S^t2y^£!f V ^l2lSl3i^2iio a, 3S5M .str'essed the accuracy and value of .evolves-finally into an appeal for tEe 

seen as Ptme-Hennessy’s fulsome tri-' nS!hS S tuW P n as a critical tool Pope- acceptance of this StfiSSSound fo - 

^s that oatf nf Si the ? 00k ' bute to the tradition of coonois- , Hennessy demonstrates with two ex- -the teaching of fomre geTerations of 

J®. is m^t P refev»n. "“W seurship of which Bcrenson was a aJSSS* h5%*. : a «PP ®rrora of .Intuitive judg- .art historians. "I belfove simply that 

H l, 1 - to the narra ‘ preemipent representative. :• . • «J hc ,T a * K*tpjy is « loose^moVTTpicuS. 

JP}. a more Serious level the com • biany of the problems' tackled in suspicion of logic; give ihe controlled versionofJhe llafessay in hfr bSok tionera suMoto °and n Sat^he £5ini* 

fe^are weti-knpwn to the [intuition any cfay of the week’; pis on ^ff^^SSSiSAtiSi bSS ' 

aasSwS- saLW«ssT«a sua-sxss- mymat'Stterx&girsS^M v 

fi h aad ^t8 able) a^.bo^ef. ofteSSng- jperh^i UwTJey to P°pe-HenntoyV .hatiSSac^^^iiJ^^.to^ae^Hf^KraS^the dre? ^ 

“filch are m . rms v unconventional and illuminating, de icately .balanced position between .nf smuwt — -- ° -SuSSS r xe . r 


niTn - 1 " re nnl itTgrtpirTnf.hlu ty unconvenuupax e*iu ,iu 

& sn* ■ bW a contrlbudoas td ’c 

j thfi orfirirtlv' v- *!'■: , ‘sfts'of the author’s httifode 

'nu_>..'.r"StoAT, VohlRlA 'mH- Am '.At Im iknu a« kI fl 1 ' 


e .of cdnndlsseiirahip must be fn-. 
cateq and encouraged if it is signi- 
folly to advance’. Tn practice, 
pe-Heanfissy may himself at times 
accused of discern raging the dxer- 
y of ^controlled intultlan’’, ds In 
: .characteristically ruthless and 

- ..L.__■ _ - 


i; in actionrj 1 The v .- t, Conflaisseurship ,, 1 .:the ■ author ..foe fift 
f revealing! glimp- attempts frilly fo-. clarify, his Critical Hennessy 
httittideS. r and the stance, ao that it: should serve (a*- he > was mists 


* tfWSSf fo the qthrf essays, asa iShtfaii .in^iitiori Is -rrtuoh us^Vet^ geraiiori" td- Tabel.thL 

"this ig -guide to the jyay m which fofoy of ^ judgments df authci{tidty‘jfrorn .Qne of (he sij 

attitude wai at - Wrnf Tnay^ppro&ch the works.bf art or authorship - In Say^(S3> l sla&ejr 'mi a'manifest 
ir d ‘s?.“ss«: V -r -V- ::. pothers In .t^fbook) hhvd^M\of ^tii^f^niisto!y 


foe . subject's ^tder 
'manifesto dor foe fu- 













An art, as opposed to a science 


ecclesiastical history 


By Maurice Bloch 


»w.ssr-- ssss&sjg, 

“--j-. . mussstas gaut-sasM smbCS-St 

a Wnffirwa 45* -..»;ifmawsrE JSssiMS'.r s-swas-SS 

p-ipcrbnck. £-.5U. (I IH1 635533 1 ). ? °- ,S . ld,0 [ n ,n w hicn Leach views because anthropologists have failed tJam f nta * hnlliancc. This is unfortun- American cultural flnfhrnn^" 1 * - 1 

- - "nUiropok.gy w as apparent, to find any genernl laws other than ,*1 bcL ' aus i' in spite of Leach’s in- been Tyler, completely SJ® 5“ 

s-assKi:"™■*“ sr^?-^iSr,K„rve b r„L , s *'sv'its 

SSSTh,•!?■* i" of ‘ u,,ures - 22 Sera**?SsSSiKS 


nian cs c th "’?!m/' r Al ! s ‘ aIcmcnt ™dc hy Evans-Pritchard, The main body of the book is inherently impermaneni C *• 
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The confessor’s counsel 


EDMUND LEACEI: 

Social Anthropology 

giEP- Oxford University Press, 
f. - U " ,9 /2U37l 0 (Fontana 
p-i per back. £2.50. II IHJ 635533 1 ). 


S Hqw eve , since neither the notion 

A 1 0wed "» °rigi,, working ,?«„ Lfiimse £**£" "° rlh ", t 0f lra " slal ™ « <Swith.feelfag‘JhS 

- A ". d ^ ta yearns for contES™tahhiti" “L ,h 1 KS?™- tortuous 


B0BER1 uuumms .. .. mat me roie cause and to reiv on His help, even 

smhe , n ^ ** « r "* s^i^-fSSzs tx e 

Mt Ferdinand II. William lh _t? ™as filled hy Bohemian heretics and “rebels in 
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results they want. Yet he was man¬ 
oeuvred into dismissing Wallenstein 
and placing his army under the com¬ 
mand of the Bavarian General, Tilly; 
he failed to have the election of his 
son as king of the Romans so much 
as considered by the electors: he aot 


he subject is P osed lo have played in the enZ 
and dichd- ence of unchanging aonmiS 


the way 


make political decisions in Sociel y of Je5US is iherefore very ' ? ‘ P Q m-I: ' v , f and P oten * Franco-Bavarian alliance. This chap- 
Richelieu. Olivares. Oxen- om “ bc ambiguous. The' emperor 0 .Tota £ " a5 C “" 0d “ L:,,normain ^ 


lerms of institutions, beliefs ami he also 'nukes tfcar wl! ,™r »"■ t{1 h"** an attempt tlioiwht X '3ff “ “ e hlst0 7 . 

ESSSS= fiafintfs SSSSSP BwAfliE 


tern, referred to is one of drainage 
not irrigation, and is not in aSX 
Urge-scale when compared lo iJ 


Of all the leading personalities of the -« udI even Buckingham were 8 im P°" anI D00K ' 

Thirty Years War the emperor Fer- able to relieve their royal masters. The task, however, has not been did not always follow that of his 
dinand If is the least known. His And yet, the emperor himself easy. Lamormaini was not one of the confessor. Birelcy traces these diffe- 
career was dramatic. His actions lacked a dominating or forceful royal more flamboyant members of his rent and changing influences with an 
appear clear-cut and incisive. He personality. He was no Gustavus Order. He was not a profound reli- enviable mastery of the sources and 
crushed the Bohemian revolt. His Adolphus, nor Charles 1, and he gious thinker nor, by Jesuit sian- with admirable fairness to the diffc- 
airalcs ranged north to the tip of appears pale even when compared dards, an outstanding scholar. His rent personalities. Including the Pro- 


inn io inc up or appears pale even 
beyond the Po. He with his Wittelsbach 
s settlement on the easy ally, Maximili 
;rsed sixty years of Only one aspect of 1 
He dismissed his always clearly stood 
, Wallenstein, was and unwavering relic 


i was opposed, 
ter ecclesiastics, 
! his own order, 
suggest thnt the 


Lamormaini consistently misunder¬ 
stood Richelieu's policy and, at least 
partially, misinterpreted that of the 
pope. The Catholic religion, it 
seemed to him, should and would in 
the end override all other motiva¬ 
tions. Ferdinand II pursued a policy 
of restoring the Empire to its relig¬ 
ious condition at the time of the 
Peace of Augsburg. To this end he 


and, when Wal- But how were these convictions to be the confessor's intelligence and of his nor that Ills was necessarily always °* ”! e bishoprics and 

devotion to the Catholic cause and tn the decisive influence in the forma. ? ther church Property which the Pro- 


middle ground 


ly. This, too, ■ seems a 


Equally worrying is the fact that tedious, but this is h disorganized I By Peter Gwyil 

the argument is often self- j ,n some P arts incoherent boot, g 


Sated ■Su*dH^ n i? ,S naZcd and protestation itk fa T* f fll1 the «nthropology]nany casTnSne of ^; trfldictor V- For example, on page !L d t oes 8 ive *«? clear idea of 
Snirfi,, « der ?' lt , led lo extra- P22h52! n f r f I om cIear wha * these "fundamenti^ S2. n f ne » < i f ! 54 we are to,d . rather oddly that ? vha l t social anthropologists do, and 
?/. d " a i il L pcrce P llv ? individual stud- L ea , c _ h .,?. M f. n ™ s |and far. Early oa lowedihLf.r22tL.SS. is , fo !' I ". 0S1 »f the tradine arran.LS th e ond it does not even Mb 


ICS and to many fruitful 
ations, The excitement w 


idual sfaT stand''far E. riy "„„‘ 5S“ii& <5 £ “ ri « of the tr'ading 

xeneraliz- ^ „, h h ‘ ! ”■ One Is attempts to all us whaWiw^fc!? w, ch T 'ncounan 

hfch social- “ i de £„?^ r an , t S™P°i°ey,wh.ch rests in, but gives the imSre,S™ b ™f t v ! societies" f( 


jaj f MARGARET MANN PHILLIPS: 


arrangements 1”. end lt does not even teD ds I Erasmus and the Northern 

j ° ■ What LfiRPn't mun 't.v.J.tt I. mj. 1 . I RfFISlSSBIlCe 


encountered in modem wl i at own “credo" is. TNs Is 

icieties" follow the pat- sad ’j fls . t ! lere is a 8 reat need for t 
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l . he social sciences. 

Tl^is atmosphere is well conveyed by 
Sir Edmund Leach and explains whv 

ZjrgRP 1 issisf Ceremo 

E*' JJf , re ^'° 1,s connolat/ons of W'XllW 

—-r— 

aWSiSV leTopreS ^ Pet ^ 

S ^r ,ely abou t the writing of - 


Mrantly" permaneiitaffinitytbtit ottpa^' l© 


taken place since the demise of 
orthodoxy. 


Ceremonial occasions 


‘•‘■"try etuuu UUI, llin IIILCIISC .huij a itniwwin pbiouiidllL}' lUliy IU — — “hwiv/ >IUI 3U]Jg»l mill IHC icciiprl «ho rHi-l Xf U . . 

and unwavering religious convictions, life. But there can bc no question of emperor’s cunfcssur was always right IL* ™ E »„ T „*r!,° ,cl f if-i! ,U ,on ’ ,c ! 
But how were these convictions to be the confessor's intelligence and of his nor that tils was necessarily always E ^f orf,t ' on 1,1 ‘he oisnopncs and 

devotion to the Catholic cause and to the decisive influence in the forma- ™LPJSB 1 ? W u h,ch thc Pr ®T 

the Viennese branch of the House of tion of imperial policy. Birelcy’s "? d . to b ave usurped 

Austria. These were the qualities coolness becomes positively chi llfng for lh,s 

PT OUT! (] which, no doubt, recommended him J n his rather off-hand account of the cJe ^ orsal 

O to Ferdinand. secret condemnation and subsequent I* 1 ? 1S ? UC the 

sounds all too familiar. His addition- The problem for the historian, as Ksui^o^Viemfaan^Roinrpravina =! eari y the ideological nature ofThe 
a ' ab ° J u, the , ^ ua!i fy of . the it was also the problem for Ferdi- f or a favourable outcome of y .he German war," It would be more true 
wine might today depend rather nand's contemporaries, was to know, even [ ot ,e to say, 1 think, that it reveals the 

more on which college you are at. or to guess, what exactly passed be- *. . , ideological element in this war. But 

Dr Phillips's book has to stand tween the emperor and his confessor -™ ,lr 9 es the author s appreciation it also reveals that this element was 

comparison with another excellent cith er during formal confession or in jj^5 ven f s ®® m 5_ t0 ° narr °w*y foe- not interpreted in the same way by 

life of Erasmus of about the same B nva,e conversations. It is this which JJJgJi \ ^°" dar * f ° r . ! ns ! he different Catholic actors and that 

length - Huizinga's: and it is this P rofessor Bireiey has attempted to whether he has appreciated just how it was not the dominant element. By 

lhat leads me to my one criticism reconstruct from Lamormaim’s own a fi asco the electoral conven- the time of t^e Peace of Prague, in 

Dr Phillips is a little too kind correspondence and from that of the JP 1 Re gensburg in 1630 was for 1635. it had ceased lo be that even 
to Erasmus, and in being so fails ministers and the diplomatic repre- * he house of Austria? The emperors for the emperor Ferdinand. We are 
to highlight sufficiently some of the senta d ves of the pope and ihe annies . had just won several major still left with the question why relig- 
problems 8 that a study of Erasmus Cath olic powers at the Court of campaigns, against Denmark and ion was of such varying important* 
inevitably raise W^at seems lacS Vienna - S™*' Fcrdmand therefore in the different courts of Europe 

Efm IHhSS'J rtSSiuLfSS? ___ _. __ started his negotiations with the elec- during the Thirty Years' War and 


length - Huizinga’s; and ii is this Professor Birel 
173pp. Woodbridge: Boydeil Press, that leads me to my one criticism, reconstruct froi 
£12. Dr Phillips is a little too kind correspondence 


still left with the question why relig- 

-- problems'that a study of Erasmus Wlh0| tc powers at the Court of ^ M, !J»■»■»’ “Hfw* wmnm ana ion was of such varying importance 

Thk „p«, r , , Inevitably raise W^at seems lacS Vienna - S™*' Ferdinand therefore in the different courts of Europe 

Inis new edition of Erasmus and the LJ l J - . mg » .■ . . . started his negotiations with the elec- during the Thirty Years' War and 

? Ior . t f' e ' , 1 Renaissance, first published »^Ti n o er n f 0d u ' s t ^ e ll an t L ,me u" Lamormaim was clearly a 'hard- tors 1 from a classic position of why even in Vienna the court in 
>n 1949, is not in any real sense a S h g th? thrift ^° Ugh tae C’ ,^ hen 'i W , as l ^ uestion ? f strength such as politicians always which ouJde STe 5s influent 
12ft°C:«. A u“ b ? r ? f ^°? d . illus ‘ HuWno^s book !£K. ne 8°l ,i,m « with the Protestants in claim they need to get the diplomat was greatest, it was so inconsistent. 


nbSi l t 5 ( ^& > ^Sel£^i^| , | ^dev “lopmem ^ ^ etCr ^ V ^ re ttafiE i 0 " J 11 &Mte dm S^?^ns de fh5! ,t 'hav5 e taSr r0 ' case , on i he analysis of just Gve * 

a«r>*--«w S?a3SL“-?s saSSfeaa* s&.sswte 

Snrini Au/k ’ > JEFFERY M. PAIGEi to betaken Z” 8 18 not patrill neal descent fire lonnZS tUtes Lmc : o| n s reasons for choosing these 

gSides^and i^^fo^ana^Maiter- of Reproductive Ritual groupTSd As well as general problems ihe bemuse while “he "senS 

jgiiSHaasKss == 

■ J aln and ^i l h ?u Dut fe r warns ° 520 03071 0 of SSkh tL ^SnJ} he ,85 0u P- P“ ber *y rites, but for males thfs k r,les involving clitoridectomy on ll« 

S ' In be^lif^lfu^ 15 not BRUCE LlNCOLNi ' ' numbers vnlue SSnShiSf* 1 *!? the ^ en t t0 mean circumcision. The au- § rounds thfl t they have been loo«U 
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case on the analysis of just Gve «• 
amples, four ethnographic and c« 


f «fr some sort ocfiSSSSStotlS ? 5 ' 
subjetH; however, the author warns 0 520 03071 0 

SoIrfrtO lte < anMShi that »!!? , l Is not BRUC E LlNCOLNi 

livIhiiA.Il^i ' 8 b r . book but a Eraenrfiio fanivi (I 


icnscu unc. A numDer Ot gOOCi il|US- r, . . , : . . , «>«■ me riuicst 

Irahons have been included but a Huizin g a s book provide. And what 
very useful map has been lost and emerges from those chapters is a 
dw new not^s, though in theory a mo !i e , crltical ^ ew ° f Erasmus: his 
gain, are too perfunctory to beoF modcs ‘y ma V have been fal.se.-or at a f-ir — v 

great help. The odd sentence has f" ere, >; Protective; his love A hhOTS t 

been added or omitted and there ?f si/npl,city and cleanliness neurotic; aIUUU CO C 

are some additional ’paragraphs. love of freedom, which resulted- 

moslly to do with that wbieet m 10 h,s dee P reluctance to commit -- 

dose to Erasmus’s Heart-how best to hlmse, i. t0 ^ party , or Pi a «i " iere Bv C N L Brnnkp 

educale peoDle. R t « wW." cowardice. To put it so briefly is to "" Li% nr ° OKe 

pened during the past thirty “years P^dy Huizinga; but his boo£ does ga-a»,.g..„a.—, 

Mth m Erafmfan raise such questions. Dr Phillips’s MUBV nB - n 


Abbotslnd Angcviris 


' ■ ^ aat sip- - .;-' T' 


women s minn- ^ 7h- j .■ poil “ cai nmetions aione Involves tf a functionnliv Vm^;, 

«—*• "-..aaatiSriS"® ffS^avaiasi 


S sm&i Sswsa.Fs SFS gwjraas ss-izKsss 

tfilh'rtg US. that it Is not ™ by J53pp; Harvard University Pr^ 8trong groups * rituals mdnitor exfia This fils wi i ihp' chargcd °5? an ”- " t 4 nl j s > d «s, or means", and hi 
addr PS «.H . umvereity^^ Press, arrangements and preserveThe^Si that' * ™i h ? r « traor mnary prudently decides to avoid this qiW; 

' 5nSSi d *° ) P rofessIona I anlhTo- 0 674 24840 6 ty of the kin group. In weak orouiw political s m P st valuable ion b y concentrating on what can h 

JSJS? 1 ..colleagues, . mdSt ■ of — • 6 ■ ' two different ftSonamav he ff JSS • l^ n * Penis, but about ritual from worn’s 

oMiSb^i ^ ^t ecbn i ten, P h,a hs Fielrta/n i, k j ? fied - ln the absence of any endur question ^Ut SSS n Jf hy, iS t " ou 8 h ,he ri,ua s ' ^ hese are means fay ^ 

Of the style of anthropology which Fieldwork has been described as the tag economic resources snnprin^iif d, ^ cllsse d' subindsion and women are oppressed (bnca'atf*- 

ft adTOcatoa and whi&, tSv may aj^pologisfa iniriafion ' 'Sufi* . H« d ■WwB f ha , ve bee " ignored. Nor a " unexceptional conclusion), t 

.’ ;H„ d S? 0Unc °: “ /old-fashionecf, I h ^ e .‘ s .“ n, « ‘{bth in'this but equal- ^al coalitions or to out Of IS!?"! 6 ej i CU8e for having, also happily oppressed. Wotaen? 

: U«saerltiflc 1 . escapist 1 . 5 JT? ,ha L. like many such °ptalon. In Societies where°resnuS involving2SS!! 1 S a,e - P ub erty rites gnjjjbility is such that they subral 

■ coherence, political- fi ®j dwor ) c involves (ho ao- fluctuate, and. political lSShS jy? 1 ^ P ther ordeals and sogrega- willingly to their subservient rple m 

^nient, ai^d 50 on. 1TI hqd kn °wledge and with them. "ritu£ ? dislnteresf" l? fo P looked rathp? n ?i« d ° ns mi 8 ht ha ve society ,because through initiailca 

n . review of (He! book I tadude a sensitive read- volved. wkat this last means !■ beenhJSSS . diff ® rent if they had the y are brought Into contact with 

wpuJcf probably, say something of ot ho r writers' ethnography, ® man bidding for oowe? S tacluded in the computations, cosmic power that , imbues tbeb 

this sort, myself;... ■ g * &£'**$«*,«?^avoWVdaaeothisaglsTtheSbmgvS .? e , book is «« limited to cross-' X™ daily chores ^ 

On the Other hnn/t « * T ,* _ nfrhV^h pat ^ °L tho un wary. None alienating potential fotere ^Hp corro,ations but also dafow 'The flavour of the argument is.bed 

these ** are t?Id that three authors of these two does this -by^“rituardistaterear ^hi htc' bp J®*®** on detailed case studies cau g bt ,n Professor Lincoln’s own 

SXr 1 *2”gjfe •f ? compensatetf b^oks appears to have had Z . wife;- who£ fcrtfflU fa £? 8 LS % .< individual- sodetieTTSTariSS? wo&: ^‘the iiiitiand . .. becomes 1 * 
flavour rf'rSLS? it|lw S. 1, !i ll,e SSSSPZ?'* 1 '****** <»e 'is a his power. en,,,ly > s *he basis of use of th W e; hoover, Sv« 'Srther own mind, and that of othels« 

anthrn^u™" s S wn , fand of P^hologistj one a sociologist, and Some «no CT pcfi„- ‘ . groutids for disquiet, as mv checkind goddess, a> Sacred object, arid so.. 

corrdatioStt £ exam? -2S 3' 


both m Erasmlan anrf r ®tse sucti questions. Dr Phillips's 

ytex nd it would have been u sMrts .rot J them , with i he result 
ntercstins If Maronrei x/ nn n 
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;< ‘ntercstins If MaroareTiuf n th at her Erasmus is a rather less Prayer. Patronage and Power none ino less addoi 

. hid revealed, per^aos in n meicpr ni S interesting, and perhaps as a result a The Abbey of la Trinitd, Vendflme, to have been a staitll 

■hither anylinj '^rftten^fn thm less sympathetic figure than 1032-1187 . of pride force and ch 

i Period has led her to alter her view Huizin ga’s. > 213pp. New York University Press. s f“ tai « d ceaseless 

L E r mos - ft bS* -SJS Like Dr Phillip I find I. difficult- . Mo^ttM d |l t fa 

u' fln outstanding work of its “> be critical of Erasmhs; but I can- 0 8147 4162 2 _ 5E“™w h<!L n 

■ .J* 5 , Purpose is to introduce not agree with her when she defends ■ ■ ■ - ■■—■■■ ■ — Benedict u? t u u ® 

1 ™der and tire h«i dent ^ g0ne u al ^i C re hI S f ct cnmrrflt hfmself Even the great abbey of Venddrae In students’of the Iwe 

: it can be paid t ^ at Slul. ^ith^r ^ nl 0 aTnTnTi T h UIkf! f its heyday may seem at first sight a alongside much more 

I miixk ^.P ald » that It can also give tafly eith er for or against Luther., r*\faive\v esnihric rheme Hut Pene- biiteT- and Geoffrey 


1032-1187 
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adequate excuse for leaving. a,s o happily oppressed. WoinenV 
account male puberty rites gullibility is suen that they submit 

I nfhPT nrHaale 1 -- nr s_ _ . 1 . A ^U' a 


from his letters. The abbey of Ven- the monks took Ithe rougli with flie 
dflme lived surrounded by some of smooth and were thankful to have 
the most rapacious feudal warriors of the most powerful warrior in the 
their day, and the abbey would neighbourhood as their founder, 
scarcely hnve -survived if the abbots Agnes continued to endow the nbbey 
had not been strong, Persistent men; with distant properties and so played. 
none Ihe less Abbot Geoffrey seems a leading part. in. the growth of its 


none Ihe less Abbot Geoffrey seems a leading part .in.'the-growth or its 
lo have been a startling combination monastic empire, which was never on 
of pride, force and chicanery; and he a scale to rival Cluny's, but was 
sustained ceaseless litigation with characteristic of the rongregations of 
rival abbeys and secular neighbours, houses- of its age, closely similar to 
Monastic pride is hardly a quality the congregation of La Chatse-DIeu, 
which would have appealed to St well known from Professor Gaussin’s 
Benedict, but it Is very familiar to studies. 

students of the twelfth century , . 

ninnotiHp muhh mnm nmiahio ottri. • The book contains chapters on the 


* X w paid Is that it can also give tally either for or against Luther, 
start P|f aSur ® t0 those whp have The more I read Erasmus the mpre 


. . New York University Press. s ^ tai ^ d ceaseless litigation with 
$22.75. nva! abbeys and secular neighbours. 
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century - 


its heyday may seem at first sight a alongside much more amiable attrl- • Ine °?° k contains chapters on Hie 
relatively esoteric theme. But Pene- butes - and Geoffrey's activities are community and .Us buildings - frag-, 
lope D. Johnson, in an attractive, extremely reminiscent of those of ments of wmch survive from this age; 
learned and 1 lively book, has shown Abbot Pons of Vdzelay in the next ° n lts relft Uoiw with the counts of 


a^be Ini, ; r°i l,ave n BnJ hi. Z; lope D. Johnson, in an attractive, extremely reminiscent 

ire Rtfcouw'E^St.^ Vlr i? es ShSSf fff learned and lively book, has shown Abbot Pons of Vdzela 

yirtues- si mol Id ^ i?-!^ Frasrriian “bout the oristings- state of the hQW lfl nUmer0US wa „ j ts history generation, immortal 

wily ofS llci ^i; n , ty and gener “ and ^ abbotB reflected and lUumln- Vdzelay chronicle. 

W... .... ' • «W :»1 Wl n#i unmnNMr - “5 !?I5' *? .»• 


how in numerous ways’ its history generation, immortalized in the and . Venddme and lesser 

and its abbots reflected and lUumln- Vdzelay chronicle. iayfolk; on its rivalry with other local 

ated me religious-and secular move- YeLoravor there must have been “JJW* 1 “f J? ^"IviM traces of its 

ments of theaae In this she Is aided ict.prayor mere musr nave oeen, artistic and literary activity. All tha 

menis or me age. in mis sne is aiaea at Venddme, as well as power; and : s attractively and oerceritivelv nre. 

by.a collection of charters aud, annals the abbey dearly held in high JLJ2? JXS y it ^m a k« StrerfS 

ta the eleventh cemu.ry_as a ' wo^whUeMd'interesting rontribS 


■rest’’ In hi. * P a cased on detailed case stud« cau S, bt in Professor Lincoln’s own Era , tical and yet reipam uncommitted? ' eenerous rifts and deoredations of *7 * cievenE » cemury as a worthwhile and interesting contribu- 

teUSnf of 'Hdlvidua! soci e ties,Theamhoi? words: “the iiiitiand ... I BiSTorMifi? on J y an ® n0r - H *s great friend. Sir Thomas. More, ,• fSXref ^Wand Stif SSitar » ntre of observance: its survival and Uo n, especially on the uiteractidn^ 

ie basis of use of these; bovver, ®Ves further he L 0Wn M W a I - but als P ha P- tho «« ht otherwise. He was as critical TeV ^ spread of its possessions and de- -. pafronige and politics. 

-grounds for disquiet, as mv chedtind. S^dess, a* sacred object, arid so.. I to-be, closely involved in a of the existing establishment as SLlnariL K^5rt Af R^ pendencles. far.arrd wide, testify as; v . ■ 

interesting of a few cases revealed fwo e^ 8 * Qrth " identification?' that she wilj I Dr Ph?ft de , 9 f European history. Erasmus was, but in the end, howev- ,m ^ ch i’ Ite , ori 8 il1 Ify-.in a yey charac- .Jbere are some minor flaws-two -.. 

this study, pies will do. From ■nShhAtJH?; carry beyond the ritual context H I «LMiP? skilfully avoids being er reluctantly, decided for the estab- 'taristic-mixture of pietjr and poljtics. ; P ans of.theJ» b j>ey-goffered.yth- . 




>*"toIS- n ^ n ^^ d y,#npi°y■n | ti ) ^-=<iss*>^ T ^ri , .iiuiaW*-; 

sssss* 

sSd2■: teats find fow^fh' SI 0 *®? “ s daughter’? fortHiS i 0J1 £ narrow conclusions, reaphed, in thg. 

: -t6r-^jtaiplS? it : ; An!S b ^ nrtmty .long. .C. --to 


aws; 


epmo at 
: : personal 
; . siont. u 


tijllancebublished 


skilfully avoids bding erreluSantiy’, deddenorthe«teb- *“ the. ^|a^. te ristfo-«iilxtafe-tf’pietjr 

Sf th&k b V ei ^r of these things® lishment, the Church establishment, »' Theformidable Geqffnpy (hlHr 8 ^ 

SSPjfW'ss-—' saa* a».e-&K -&g * £lS 

Sgst s '«rfiA? sarjairttSfe SsaSSrla *S 

and sponsible to no institution or govern- ™ U H dtSS. KS? 1 


s of the abbey are; offered . with- 
adequate, explanation either of y 


tbrtlr .dfltafls br their ..dfscrCpancfes; 
arid-the plates-'do riot have their: 
numbers on them. There is one ob- 


Jtith?*? the draw- ' ^supported ‘isuhiption 

^ tth anlS ^Vkcterize all such ex- '^ at ta e ritual is about. d 




ricuai is as mqny- 
mgenuity.' ; > ^ 


any rate, his most often,- certain attitudes, which had to do with more about patronage 


aims against La Tnmt$. Poitou and duchess of Aquitaine, in 0,1 annals and charters of exceptional . 
un do it harm. He then -1032. In the years which followed the interest, which form outstandingly 
enters .on nis head and young couple meditated ■ on their the most interesting.element in the 
j!! ?* alon*r claims to Venddme and, no 1 monks' literary activity, but we are- 
semlity . His dpam in doubt, on Uieir even .more slender -told too liule about them as sources, - 

in after saved him from chances of. reaching Heaven, rind and about (heir transmission; oven 

of breaking his oath, .struck e riilghty blow, for both by Jbe appendix on the abbey’s forgeries. 
* indeed tell us much founding a large' .richly endowed (though carefully done) is relatively ’ 

patronage and power afa bey which should edneehtrate the ' supeiflraal on the Ocplogy of twelffh*; 


pendix on the abbey’s forgeries 
h carefully done) is relatively" 
rial pri the ecplogy of twelffti- 


rasf. Concerns the in ffblpi 

and irjvalves gross ' 'Njgki, by 


fotally tiH^eiid,,, 
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inio-Kl unwary pan, nowever u is aesenpeu,wt» w .. .iws, ir v ’ 1 .rT‘i l h r H ‘ , I w- w. return, ronpr iormer. nn r„, m «•#!„»- »h^«n»nrtn«i nf • 

to, -Dr- Phillips guides . us .tion in the circumstances the right one? ; monastic cardinals who figured jirief-: home so os to help hei'.Polteviri sons .’ffl JJSEJ? H 1 ® soundness or 

rll great skill: Par- It js arguable that ft was too radical or... ly in the dreams, of Hildebrand and-in their political schemes and to e i - * v ■ S' 

inf r,r t y Qyable,, ‘ atao, .:is her too IdeaUstlb for the word “middle’'Jo hisrolleagues. Even mote dwly die. place sufficient dirt'arice'between herr 1 ' ; ,THe r Enid impression of, the book is 
af rL^re^PJMs’s twb-and-a-half be very helpful* and-that however., fifth abbot, Geoffrey (10*3-413?), gelf and'-tier violent husband. But.she that.a great deal of firsthand, erithii- 
j'Sbridgeiwhere he.,cbn- passionately he befieved. it. he was. ,was a powerful; .overweening, un- rievM.fo.raithot'.Abbey:, nor did liq: -riaitlc arid skilled .research has been 
ilunrtiSij *° *• overworked' wrOng fo thipk that he; had taken q : attractive characters aptl.he is the Wheri in difficulties he ^helped him-'^ presented with a -fight: touch arid a;. 

J -MnQ6rnaid _. ] .P, _ _I -- kart.-lMinum ,r\r; oil Ihiv ahhrttc-.trt Iio.-b&IF It- ikr—1 .u LtlvV— . . - * 
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The trumpe ry dolls Dog days 

* ilc.sienc cm I nci- __ ■ ._ ** 


p n * ■ ■ _ £-'if ns «" [ AK y "'»icr tliiin to paint 

Craig S5K,a S e rn™ « ™- 

BEMUDGIv: l 

People at Play occupant of St uni's Bavswater buse- 

JS4pp. Mdnemnnn £6 9 i ™ c "*’ a u s Pi . lbcani - potlcr-niraed- 

•134 06804 7 i-1^1' ,akes off one da y« ,eav ' 

- _—. .. ,n S behind an unfinished day head. 

The Proliferation of artifacts - bits 
' A ! Della sat down and began Jfl..‘ cu V ,lurB . | carved dolls, china 
to tell them nil about her extraordin- '■ S""crack dolls purloined from 
ary afternoon." This sentence, which ^? cl 9 l j s stallholders - gives an 
occurs towards the end of Elizabeth 5? i ^uahty to the undertaking. 
Porridge s novel, might have been not ™*P l »y. thinks of himself 

inken straight out of a children's i A wo . oden man moving into the 
story - say Josephine and Her Dolls, L° wcr reruns where he was safe, at 
by Mrs Craddock. Della’s audience is E? * i own * he back s,airs to where 
•• S? mp ? s S ,P f do,,s . a* It happens. “LHg her ru,cs • ■ ■"• (Della, too, is 
though Della herself is not especially SS!? y . ,°v namad Bannister by 
whimsical or fanciful, and not at all ma d u n iV«L ^ ou tke author has 
confused In her apprehension of real- {?“”• ed , 0 v Y hoie assembly of 
ijy. Dulls loom perhaps unduly large n S ur,, » cs - , !,JC real and the unreal not 
throughout the book, beginning with IV° shar Pj5’ diffcrenliHted. She dis- 
Tlie trumpery dolls, the toys” in the Ph!! y f\ pcrh, '!P s ’ 100 avid u relish for 
epigraph, and symbolize the central f xtr aoFdinary, and jettisons real- 

taftara&sr ■" iiK %rjs£t *&£sss 
jfirJastSfffM SSSF'F " 1 

hearing In Germany before returning just C n 7 * e ' or 

airSl 5iga?M. 

SA WW? 'gfriJEF = 

SSfSrsui r"un“o„ S fflfof fiSSi1 

* J^.7.25!Srfi2 s » 

landlady's daughter and housekeep- more than the young, and 21 

B^V^hffSK SSi*TO!th. an m d «^ ppr °p> ,e, y 0 

ind waywardness, and in their slieht- d T . . the middle -aged. = 

y absurd and not altogether credible «. ,f erJla P s >t is part of the author's Ti 


By J. K . L. Walker 

ARTHUR HOPCRAFT: 

Mfd-Ccntury Men 

254pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 
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[i , is , a Jndh universally acknow¬ 
ledged, that the reputations of dec¬ 
ades, like those of individuals, can¬ 
not long be expected to survive their 
demise. Inquisitiveness or nostalgia 

maV III cnmfl narAp L-;_ — _ i_ 


, u , ' ——03 me I»us 

- that fake start”, as A. S. Byatt 
termed it in The Virgin in the Garden - 
must remain in limbo until their sins 
nnir been adequately purged. 

Mid-Century Men, much of the 
action of which takes place in this 
latter un-decade and the scarcely 
more fashionable 1960s, will do little 

H?nHc1?® n f 1 ’* Process. As seen in 
hindsight through the middle-aged 


- eyes of Craddock, the novel’s televi¬ 
sion playwright anti-hero, the era 
seems both seedy and flash. The 
s view is focused, for Craddock, by his 
involvement with young Peter Frank¬ 
lin from Voice, London's radical en¬ 
tertainment magazine which is hot on 
the tail of Craddock’s lifelong friend 
Llewellyn, one-time Labour MP and 
; now a Home Office minister. With a 
glum naturalism only too redolent of 
the 1950s, Hopcraft brings out the 
snapshots: 1959 - Lieutenant 

Llewellyn and Corporal Craddock 
with two village girls (not visible in 
picture) in a summer cornfield; 1962 
7 S nn w Bay, Northumberland, 
beside the^ seaside, with Llewellyn 
fighting and losing a by-election but 
triumphing in bed with his hard- 
working supporters; 1969 - Craddock 
at Malta Airport, equipped for a 
relaxing holiday c/iez Llewellyn and 
his American second wife Mary with 
a h f * d0Z f n Packets of small cigars, 
a bottle of whisky and copies of the 
TLS. Echoes of the Poulson and T. 
Don Smith scandals are heard as 
rumours circulate of Llewellyn’s in¬ 
volvement with George Birtles. 


i 

back to the present when iw 

Franklin ancf CraddoSffate*^ 
catches up with Uewfiw Jl? 
his host, Craddock, the enwte 
parasite, foresees an emptyfr^ 

Hopcraft's novel is * 
attempt to examine th#. 2JSP 1 
which underlay X £££? 
he life twenty or so yeEJft 
treatment, however, lacks dewhSj 
irony. More of the latter bSi? 
strengthened in the reader ^ 
perhaps also in the a£ . » 
awareness that the comwLS 
power and hedonism, as 
person of Llewellyn, can Rjft 

result frnm CCah ' 0 " of tb ‘ W te 
results from an existence Hned dT 

to writing television p| a y S £ 

MyasSS 

twe in the gemnfied Baiterses- 
Wandsworth-Wimbledon belt J 

f 1 f ndon - Mid-CrJt 
Men is neat but rather dispiriiiJ 
the mid-century with the fun £ 


« hibj. ncr motner s at High Pii 
housekeeper is a Mrs Spolianksi (disolnced t 

S r d S0 ? i Stani J uns ’ on of storyteller’s 
and after her death in by national! 

teef fe » SM Slo f he w ; 

^ ^ rr S 

ly absurd and not altogether credible Perha P a >1 
ZZSn* Ms. to* ’is SE-tlEJ 


Purloining the PM 


S!!iTL She d0ct0r5 dol,s - is SB'S, ^, ose the ephemeral 
?3fy* d u b y a retailer of fancy ^' th t he long-lasting. f Qr the purp p se 

ca«s o -~ ,rom a s ° s ^\ 0 ~\ & 

Pplish-J^wlsh-Sco.- rieffiion, 1 " ^'! es °< 


.. ?!! ni - m '“ d Polish-Jewlsh-Scot- 
fj? an ceslry, is a little grubby and 
weara awful raincoats and 
*" f< ^ ,a {I ,s a f Q "cy for painting flow- 
ers on bare young flesh (people who 

wWrh l r? r0U |" ft* S* ud y iOSOs. in 

which decade this novel Is set mav 

“' a ,y,vogue- for teorS 

SJJE 1 . ,Lucy, flfteen-yeoT- 

Old.daughter Of fhp r»u. 


“cuimc man a senes of 
recoflections and incidents designed 
to show up individual instaWlftfes 
The novel with which it is likely To 
beoaniiaamr is William Trevor* 77*° 

BiiEZS&SS 


old daughter of the gardener at Sfligh seedv PeS^/°p/ the dccorat lve|y 
Pines, is his accompHce in - thisSK. i?,^' f lay ' {hou 8h. with 

u,. n Ihe course 5f which his nSrserv ,^ ^ fa 7 ,ale “ nd «» 

or felrerTSrly “fete h^'Jro “™.i^blo S ”» m ffg™ lh “•'ybrid^JS 

Criminal proceedings 

»y T. J. Binyon ~' 


GERALD IfAMMOPiDi 
Fair Game 

£5 -- 9S - 


15 th Ca,der {s unwillingly 
dragged awav. from hls.home and Eli 

OX*} w / e Molly to help settle 
fln e «entric mifiqnaire 


GS d ‘n S0 'i an ? Jent ond modern gun 
lore, nnd the Lowland Scots atrnos- 

“_ sv *r- But this is- 


s . there are so many flashbacks set in 

IlkelVto**™!* ‘" e a i‘ entive reader 
= "rictMeS. ""b 0 Perm, " w 

GEORGE SIMS: ~ -- 

The Keys of Death 

1 Q3S&-&5T*-* ”- 

re ^ urrect the Hell Fire 
Club has Unpleasant consequences 
which are looked; into^by S 

2!!& fl bv e t fl h er h? rare books wh0 i 
3?£tend by A disap ^‘? rance Of his 
A powerful, genufnely 
EE*"* opening scene gets the 
. book moving, well, .and is succeeded 
by some canv^nrina _■ 


s By Keith Jeffery 

. HARDIMAN SCOTT: 

! Operation 10 

1 ysfaggi Hcad - “- 95 - 

p!imj d S ? f . kidna PP in 8 the British 

Theme iMSS ,S the “"tral 
theme of Hardiman Scott's novel, is 

not new to political activists in Ire- 
land. In the l890s an eccentric Ulster 
Unionist called Crawford devised an 
elaborate plan to seize Gladstone 
ana maroon him' on a desert island 
with a supply of axes and a quantity 

an SI ra,l,re ' Opera, L /0 is 
an altogether more serious affair. 

lRA^ Armv r by -} he ^visional 
itCAs Army Council, a group of 

terrorists meticulously and profes- 

tTrlUJ'&r to capture and hold 

tne Prime Minister hostage with the 
apparent intention of exEctine con- 
cessmns from the British giera- 

,JJV 0,lr members of the kidnap 
! inm H ? uite u conv| ncinaly drawn 

w fled^SSi thG ?ader ’ ‘ s an iron - 

ZS pun Ian patnot with an ulcer 
which perhaps explains his bizarre 
approval of Bernard Shaw. Grady 

d“ve” m SMn ffl p^ ping wiih th = 
...° Sulllva ". " venal 


■ BPfih . ’*be plot’ -ioulls- t i n f"' '' ' ' ^ 


TEb ACLjaKUpY:; 
ShBdqw, 6f ShadDin :• • 


. iif |an6ersqni-. : , ' 

. Lkte pejlve^y - . 

, ggr fi ^ 

.-asiesssft'SK 


S' • 








■l P^lheycn a veneer of »pu?. 

■ SSffh 

generation Birmingham IrisH, be was 

KJlS Irt * 1 republicanism W by 

ffiffSS pf! r0 S iantic mefriones 

of h 1916 Easter Rising in Dublin.. 

B" ffU *■»' J 5 ■completed 4 by MaUni 

e seeking n«. S «S p8 y ex ’ nurse bitterly- 
. j**" 1 #. Personal revenge for her 

k A l?h hCr i d c ath in Northern Ireland 

' novel. h U imate y p * ays in the 
' Orady's team Is 

:-:|fe3®S*feS'S: 

lea unbelievable than the terrorists'- i 

• -KlJdU” 9 . 9 ™^; '.well t 

.'is a third broad groub of 's 


word St fo r a** largely unsataS™ ” ir (° nc supposes unintentional) of 

— ures n S; Besidcf by S?S® „ C r erVOlIVC Party ^ 

— ures Scott gives us characters who 

venJS U fi!»■ , intri 8 uin 8 than in- thi ^ r t, he novel is rather: 

S5 d flctl ° na l personalities. The 5 ck L ll,er ' ,f Scott is n trifle ml 
?»u. CianS are ,l i eated largely uncriti- 0,1 character, he is very strong« 
SjjJt Presumably to avoid any ctl , or p violence is treated is i 

— ThftS fr P m . ,bel l flW yers. Mrs r ® allsl * c aIly matter-of-fact fashion: 

"■ an H tc S? r , Js ‘ utterly self-possessed " fhe adrenalin is satisfyingly stunu- 
lsh " d i S E a ^, ,,trnn quil determina- «?—» 9 n a number of occasions, 
ral ll °n • John Nott is "precise and eau- Efu ‘ so manages to overcome ihe 
is ab |® • Sir Geoffrey Howe soeaks n onlikelmoud of the astute 
e- with a “customarily quiet and umuf- H nd thoughtful IRA Army CmHrt 
er fled tone", William Whiteiaw exudes i P°9 trij y ji adopting such ii political- 
an . ex penence and human understand- ■ na, w- P lan as kidnapping |he 
ne mg . At times the description- of Pnme Minister. But it makes for a 
id government policy-making *has the fP° d ^tory. which is exactly what 
ty 6 nc Operation !0 provides. 

■I Monkey business 

s- ^Sfissssaas-sss^M 

d c . , ~ the geography. Paris's Rue 

le By Mephen Brook Faubourg St Honord is shifted to 

i- - --- _ L efl Hank-, and our hero dines in 

>- stam pv nonexistent Rue Dauphin inslea 

tu n. J0HNS0N: the Rue Dnuphine. Kinshasa is s 

rite Marburg Virus Kmshasha throughout. These tri 

: 

---- if narrative energy were thf t 

» a uir.iia,,* j- thing that mattered. 

f than bubonic ^^aue^bren 0 ^ 2 dead , ly There are four kisses in, the bo 
i New York It is a w;n?;n i S u° Ul in Here flre ,Wo of them: "She a 
1 epidemiologist Loweif kE by a ^ e P, roud L, of h,m - Immensely proud 
' rare MariSS %i an as u th « him. He was going to make it. ' 

back a lock H ■ pus h ed was sure of that. . He was tot 

which had fallen ovifhtfI 3 ™! ^ |" ou 8 h to P Ia y with the big bo 
His devoted assistant ? h if sfood on an d kissed h 

over her hair mfiS . - a ¥ nd Mi on lhe Ups." After that t« 
back into Dlace” h S ni raying Qck magazine prose, a spurt of passic 
later iompmSr technlSn 6 'v } pases '^ e , clasped her to^him, rfS 

Peters pushed back n dark H,s h u- avy n ° rid face Ihrust int0 ? ei 

' hair which had flnHrJn c? rk 8 ck of sea rching .greedily for her mouth, 
his forehead” QVer ^ aS aS * ough he had wai,ed " l0 ' 

drame however has notfen 0 ^! Sy ?‘ t,me f - 0T *«V*»n«t - The.lasl m 
with Marburg-It’is SmSK i° do ence 1 ,s J P lIZ 2 l , ng, since the couple ai 
tom of Stanlev lnh«!« P y s X n ?P‘ marf led and presumably hardly ew 
epfliudcT y jQhns0 n> stylistfc in- need to wait. 'Neither does the imflf 
■ of a large face iq hungry pursuit ol 

■ “L* narrative TJie. Marburg Virus sma H mobth 1 carry much of in, eroti 
lfK , ,25-£ nough - Tha digt&'fc charge. ; .-. y ' : 

monkey and the rarp breed of 8 reen -. Characterization - the author' 
minateV ihu? eHmfni?-° n u exter ‘ scrupulous attention to falling .loek 

sSuSrckvjSJte?T2'- ng H ^ “ide - i? minimal, the three nlern 
by me^ScMli“ WatS t h r? Phc ■ ^ JS? of a WHO 'team arfe a Brazg 
and Soviet «^h e _ A me nca rt ( fot and. swarthy"), a bearded bes 

eye on th?vS^« ,haye • thejr Rf^cled Englishman, and a Rusa« 


the geography. Paris's Rue 
Faubourg St Honor* is shifted tot 
Left Bank-, and our hero dines in f 
mmc’ostent Rue Dauphin instead 
the Rue Dnuphine. Kinshasa is six 
Kmshasha throughout. These tmi 
inaccuracies typify the very slnpdai 
way in which (tie book is written. 
•f narrative energy were th? on 
thing that mattered. 

There are four kisses in, the bool 


either side coTld ^ to !t ' b,e !? e V«y line of his.bodv; 4 . M* 

KManf a uiiravd!ing^re- “k^'^ben folded" 

tionsi of local colbir P tQ^Kvei nJ thL 11 may seem harsh to castigate 
Stop, There are plenty of ^ has few , pretensions 

and red herrings to string it out «nH ? e ng Ul-wrlflen and. slapdash; but 
provide: maximum: tonftfsion^tin/i? Is sure| y reasonable to wish 


i ^mi^qr^of cthe, aulfior’s ibthar^n no ™w-, adopted! to add 


iLiir'*- i’r ^ “ UU1 is revea ed le^winn ui.iare,-,jrniui : 

the World a safer plqce for fnohkew ^ven.sPW? plausibility to n story tl 

as,’Welj. as for mankind; P * ey * ! »,ln itself Adequately compelling; 

tjl® air iof mock huth^n'finri., j The- April . issue' ?of Shod off 
cpnferred by excessive I j Monthly (92op. £1.) includes stof 

accqunts of medfoal provedures^hd bv _Bema;rtf Malamud' and P aul 
pionkeyijdenSl^I hoS; the ''SK* ^ *b- ; second chapter 
^icdfoal detail Is more accuY6t?:than G ( ^ yTs '^rtbcomlng no 1 


Cussing genius 


By Gordon Rupp 

|I. U. HAILE: 

Luther 

A Biography 

422pp. Sheldon Press. £9.95. 
u 85969 33tl 9 _ 

DAVID C. STEINMETZ: 

Lather and Staupitz 

An Essay in the Intellectual Origins 

nf the Protestant Reformation 

14*fpp. Durhnni. N. C.; Duke Uni- 
versity Press. $16.75. 

» 8223 H447 3 

Popular lives of Luther have 
.ipneured at roughly five-yearly Inter- 
nils for most of this century. H. G. 
liailcs's is well above average since it 
dues bring the reader face to face 
with the astonishing character of 
Luther himself, and there arc suffi¬ 
cient well-chosen quo tat ions to give 
the authentic flavour of Luther's 
speech and writings. The fact that 
the author is h Professor of German 
moans thill he has been able to make 
use of the great Wei inn r edition, and 
his quotations can therefore he veri¬ 
fied front the most scholarly sources. 

But the work also has some impor¬ 
tant demerits. It picks out for de¬ 
tailed treatment the visit of the Pupal 
envoy Vergerio to Wittenberg in 
1535. and Luther's part in the 
eucharistic agreement he tween 
Lutherans and Strasbourg theolo¬ 
gians in 1536. The result is to give n 
deceptive impression of Luther's atti¬ 
tude to a coming church council, and 
u garbled and dangerously misleading 
account of the cuchuri'stic contro¬ 
versy; the author caricatures the 
views of those who differed from 
Luther. Such as Zwingli. und he 
wites sheer nonsense about Thomas 
Muatzer. In fact all his theological 
generalizations have to be taken with 
caution, though there is a very good 
note on Lather's doctrine of Equitv 
Upieiha). 1 ■ 

Hailes’s breezy nnd exotic vocabul- 
wy rasulte in making Luther speak a 
lungu^p that never was on land or 
S ™“ Phrases like "Aroint thee!” 
HJ ? blood! me joined with such 
waiant Americanisms as "they sure 


do”. There are a number of howlers 
of a downright kind, two on pp ->2- 
-3 and three on pp 207-H, and sonic 
very odd Latin. Though ji concen¬ 
trates on the older Luther, the con¬ 
trast between the young, middle- 
iigCii nnu old Luther is s«uilv cxn^gcr- 
ated. For good or ill there is not a 
cussword used by Luther in the last 
five years of his life that he had not 
used in his polemical youth. 

David Stcinmetz's short book is a 
significant contribution la modern 
Luther studies, and carries on the 
good work which he began with his 
doctoral dissertation on Luther's 
leudicr and benefactor Johannes 
Staupitz. He has thus taken an intri¬ 
cate debate into the present, and his 
writings are the important corrective 
to the classical study of Ernst Wolf 
which appeared in 1927. There are, 
he admits, gaps in the evidence. 

The whole question of what the 
word "Augustinian” means in Ger¬ 
many at the end of the fifteenth 
century is a theological minefield. Dr 
Stcinmeiz is driven to the unsatisfac¬ 
tory comparison between the ser¬ 
mons of Staupitz on the book of Job 
nnd the intricate mass of lecture 
material of Luther's massive course 
upon the Psalms, supplemented by 
some interesting Pauline exegesis of 
another contemporary. Wendelin 
Steinhach. He has very sensible 
things to say about the problems and 
pitfalls involved in asking "Who in¬ 
fluenced whom?” and demonstrates 
that there was indeed an influence of 
each upon the other. It is clear that 
studies in the ' Young Luther” are 
far front exhausted. The rediscovery 
and editing of Luther's early lectures 
given when he was a young profes¬ 
sor, and their examination in scores 
of dissertations and monographs, 
have surely disposed of the view held 
at the turn of the century by Creigh- 
.ton und Kolde. that Luther was “not 
a theologian". Indeed one gasps at 
the virtuosity of one who might have 
lingered in the memory of the church 
ns a not so minor theologian, as 
"Marlin of Wittenberg” perhaps, but 
none the less, as Dr Steinmetz right¬ 
ly affirms, "a theological genius 
whose work cannot be explained as 
the inevitable product of n series of 
interlocking causes and subtle influ¬ 
ences". 


Fifty years on . . . 


ti?fit s , of April } 1‘ 1932 cnrried 

h H, Stannard 

« S tat0 ^ ipS by C ° lmt 

fcSforea naturally deals with 
fS S° u n |r y.first; and his view of 

iS™ IS M ,hat i! once was “ B |iv ing 
vjftEf* N t ? w - however, it is mere 

had tSa F !I 0m the firsl MlJ ssolini 
nprkl J - t0 . ward s violent methods, 
f 0 r &'".spile of himself, in order 

party*' 6 L t iL l S&? Bhip of hls own 
!3ih y, ih Ut ii dec,s,ve inoment came 
i Matleotti murder.. Count 


"now forgotten by all Fascists in 
Italy,” he has nothing but con¬ 
tempt: 

It has been Impossible to elicit any 


evifWti U t, ‘rattan senate. He 

Sat £ dwt h , c th ®n had ail 

hut exnf n bes !u n !tal y behind him, 
Km WE? P° or support given 


Itnirin; . ■ or patriotic 

the Si‘i° p un ^ e ‘heft coufttry into 
would ^ wh ich the Fascists 

SL“? Ur , edI 7 ha Y e provoked. This 


Bllarir 7, nis mam 

( Tjml, 0n „,‘ l ‘ e rogime. It has the 

SiHijS*®* 1 Ital y behind ii - 

carri« ai °nc ft is a house of 

S Q u tt h d « tin e d t 0 swift collapse. 
IU Sforga also dwells on 

‘He i In stabilizing 


•— ** iww Hiu — ill q 

fcttBluh*. ^°j er which some of his 
S h readers. .Will .shake their 

ne «0|ia11'nS n '2 P 01 !^ 1 blunder in 

WhoSh Lat % an , Trea, X 


the,farao “ 

history may be 
led Coun[^ a In Germany has 


It has been impossible to elicit any 
answer from him [Hitler) ns to 
how he thinks to realize his 
stupendous programme of Work, 
Bread and Freedom, for all: ho* 
he conceives his foreign policy of 
stopping all payments of repara¬ 
tions, and of rejecting the Young 
Plan; how he is going to regain the 
Polish Corridor which divides 
Eastern Prussia from the rest of 
Germany? To all such questions he 
is ever giving one answer only: 
“Where there is a will there is a • 
way.” 

HI tier’s 1 ! progress is explicable by his 
success 1 in promising tni millennium . 
td all the discontented, his anti-semi- 

tism being the cement which holds 

the various foci of discontent 


degree of moral energy still left in 
the Social-Democratic i’arty (Count 
Sforza's particular brand' of Liberal¬ 
ism causes him. to ignqre the' Ceft-■ :. 
tre); but already one. circumstance! . 
ti I is the scales irt Hi tler*i favour - the . 

riarmafi MmH ‘hob a nohlrfll 1 rm/iar_ 


ence for the expert,' qnd "Fachmanh- 
idolatry is one of thfi first germs of 
the disease frohj which Dictatorships, 
come. ;. 1 , . 

In ! dealing- with; Pilsudski Count! 
Sforza recalls the anqent polish prin¬ 
ciple of; the liberal veld. The Dicta- ‘' 
tor is the embodiment of Polands, 
traditional hatred of; the. notion of;". 
Parliamentary sovereignty. Hence hip 
Unprintable language about Parlfa-:..,. 
mentarians. But somebody pas goi to 
govdrn Poland and Pilsudski has not v 
shirked.his responsibilities. Hfe error ■ 

- lies in I bis grandiose 'conceptions of ’ 
Poland's Eastern frontier. 
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CartrellB College, CeFn Road, Wrexham, Clwyd 


LIBRARIAN 


Salary APS (£7,371-£7,875 p.a.) 


Applications are Invited from professionally qualified librarians 
for the post of librarian at Cartrefle College. 

Application forms and further details available from the 
Institute Registrar, Keleterton College, Conneh'a Quay, 
Clywd. Tel: Dsealde 817531, ExL 271. Closing date for 
receipt of applications 30th April, 1982. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 
Eduoatlon Department 

LIBRARIAN 

(Part Time). .. 


COLWYN BAY - 
NORTH WALES 
Llandrlllo 
Technical College 


Inclusive 

Minimum of £4,854 for 
Chartered Librarian. 
Required at Isleworth and 
Syon School, Ridgeway Road, 
Isleworth for 28 n hours a 
week term time plus two 
weeks In school closures. The 
library Is well provided with 
help from both staff and par¬ 
ents and It offers scops -for 
Imaginative development in 
thlB newly emerging compre¬ 
hensive school. . 

AppUoaBon forma and further 
details from Director of Educa¬ 
tion, CMo Centre Ldmpton 
Road, Hounslow TW3 4DN. 
Tel: 01-570 7720, Ext, 3720. 
Closing dais 29 April, 1982. 


OVERSEAS 


£0,501—£7,137 
Applications are Invited for 
this poet which Is al present 
vaoanl. Applicants should be 
Chartered Librarians and ex¬ 
perience In an educational 
establishment .would be an 
advantage- 

AppTIcattan forms and further 
details are available - from 
The 'Registrar, Uandrfllo 
Technical College; Llendud- 
rio Road, RhOB-Pn-Sea, Col- 
wyn Bay (Tel.' No. Colwyn 
Boy 48686). 

Forma should be returned by 
26lh April, 1982. 


KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Applications are invited lor a 
post of Assistant Librarian In 
the College Library to work 
wlih the Library’s modem 
language collections with 
particular responsibility for 
the German and French 
libraries. Candidates should 
have a good Honours 
degree in German with a- 

S tation In French. They 
also have a 

professional qualification in 
Ifbrartansbip, Interest In 
computer applications would 
besn advantage, Salary 
within £8,070 to £12.880 per 
annum (under review), plus 
£1,035 por annum London 
Allowance. Tha appoinlmani 
will be made in (he lower half 
of the scale. 

Application forms and further 

E artlculars from the 
Ibrarlan, King's College 
London, Strand WC2R 2LS, 
telephone 01-836 5454, Ext. 
2140 (quoting reference AU 
A), to whom completed 
applications should be 
returned by Thursday. 6 
May, 1982. 


COVENTRY 

IMfflMRR' 

Polytechnic Library 
PERIODICALS LIBRARIAN 
fdOOl—£7673 oi- £8IB0-£8TM 

busy pAriadlrolB dapartmant. 
TIib au<*cBh»rul candidate will be 
raanonilblo to the Bibliographic ■ 
Sarvlcns Librarian for. npproy- 
imotely 3.000 Poriadlcal tTiIm. 

Do tall* from Aulatent Hor- 
■nnnol Or fleer. Coventry ILan- 

iptr’cJsfesrwj 

cIobb a Ibids Mir addros&od an- 

aa , ratiW!omy “tw 


WRITER/COPY CONTACT 

Fast growing NY area branoh office of .Boston-based Ad/PR 
agency needs resourceful experienced writer who can handle 


FESTIVALS 


agency or edltoriai:slde qs well as a good Working kriowledoe of - 
computers,or related produdts. .WIH work on marketing oriented 
programs Involving «u cdmm^nlpatfons ! dtatdpUnea, Htoh ■. 

degree oj'.cfient contact .requires” persona We and eensftfte r 
manner. Advanced degree le desirable; Opportunity for- fast 
growth Into aocount management Located h suburban NJ 
B j 5 P or lencB. Send resume with salary 
Corporattan.fyvo Shunplke 



03o4 mtb 
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